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SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Workshops, Forums, Laboratory Schools and Regular Class Work for 
Rural, Elementary and High School Teachers. 


Lectures, Concerts and Recreational Opportunities at all of the Colleges. 
For Information, Write to 


EAU CLAIRE—PRresipeNtT WILLIAM R. DaAvirs—June 19—July 28 
LA CROSSE—PresIDENT RexrForb S. MITCHELL—June 12-July 21 
MILW AUKEE—PresipeNT J. MARTIN KLoTSCHE—June 26-August 4 
OSHKOSH—PRreEsiIpENT Forrest R. PoLK—June 19—July 28 
PLATTEVILLE—PresipeNt CHESTER O. NEwWLUN—June 12-July 21 
RIVER FALLS—Preswwent E. H. KLeinpeLL—June 12-July 21 
STEVENS POINT—PresipENT WILLIAM C. HANSEN—June 19—July 28 
SUPERIOR—PresipENT JiM DAN HILL—June 12-July 21 
WHITEWATER—PresipENT Ropert C. WILLIAMS—June 19—July 28 
STOUT INSTITUTE—Presipent ViERNE C. FRYKLUND, Menomonie—June 19—July 28 





CONSERVATION CAMP AT EAGLE RIVER—Prrs. WM. C. HANSEN, Stevens Point, 
June 26-July 29 



































Calendar of Events 


™. 31—Northeastern WEA, Green 

ay 

Apr. 13-14—Wisconsin Assn. of School 
Administrators, Milwaukee 

Apr. 14-15—Wisconsin Home Econom- 
ics Assn., Oshkosh. 

Apr. 27-28—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Milwaukee 
Apr. 28-29—Regional Assn. for Child- 

hood Development, Madison 
Apr. 28-29—Wisconsin Assn. of Ele- 
mentary Principals, Madison 
Apr. 29—Wisconsin Assn. of Deans of 
Women, University of Wisconsin 
May 5-7—Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 
La Crosse 
May 6-7—Wisconsin Assn. for Child- 
hood Education, Green Lake 
July 2-7—NEA Convention, St. Louis 
Aug. 21-24—National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Madison. 





On the Cover 


ISCONSIN KITES by Don- 
ald M. Anderson reveals the 
intense interest children have in 
their play to the absolute exclu- 
sion of everything else. He shows 
them as completely unattached 
from any immediate environment 
—no ground, no trees, no build- 
ings, no nothing, but boys and 
kites and sky. Their lack of 
worldly cares leave them free to 
concentrate on the success of their 
endeavor, so popular in thespring. 
Mr. Anderson gathers the ideas 
for his paintings of children at 
play by watching their uncon- 
scious attitudes as they go about 
their business on the playground. 
Mr. Anderson, a native of South 
Dakota, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and is now an in- 
structor in art education at the 
University of Wisconsin. Recog- 
nition for his art work includes a 
first award in landscape at Iowa 
State Fair, a first in oil at the 
Midwest Annual in Kansas City, 
and first in water color in the 
Wisconsin Centennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary Art. He also re- 
ceived a purchase prize in the Old 
Northwest Territory Show at 
Springfield, Ill. He is represented 
in collections at the University of 
Iowa, the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, and in private collections. 
Wisconsin Kites was entered in 
the Gimbels Wisconsin Play- 
grounds Exhibit last fall. The 
Journal is indebted to Gimbels of 
Milwaukee for the print used on 
this month’s cover. 
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Tape recording 
makes ‘Talkies 
of slides and 
film strips 


New classroom aid means faster, 
easier teaching 


Progressive teachers are finding 
that recorded commentaries and 
stories make usually routine slides 
and film strips really alive. In for- 
eign languages, folk stories can be 
recorded on tape, played back in 
synchronization with slides and 
film strips. 

Whole lessons, complete with 
questions at the end, can be record- 
ed on “SCOTCH” Sound Recording 
Tape, the newest and best record- 
ing medium. Net result is concen- 
tration of the class on the main 
object projected on the screen, 
easily understood commentary and 
a time saver for the instructor. 





LANGUAGE CLASS FILM STRIPS OR SLIDES take on extra interest with the addition of a 
pre-recorded commentary containing background information and references to current 


textbook studies. 





SPEED DICTATION in shorthand classes is 
more uniformly paced and accurately 
timed with tape. 


For your Free copy of this new 
booklet on classroom uses of 
“SCOTCH” Sound Recording 
Tape, fill out and mail the 
coupon today. 


pees: 5 MINING & MFG. CO. 
St. Pavl 6, Minn. | 






Please send me a free copy of: . 
“HOW TAPE RECORDING SIMPLIFIES TEACHING’’. 


Name CRS SEIS A AOE RIE os! 


School } 
ee _Zene__Stote 


GET FREE BOOKLET full of interesting new 
ideas for your classroom. Tells how other 
schools use tape. 








PUBLIC SPEAKING and language students 
advance rapidly when tape is used to show 
their progress. 





MUSICAL GROUPS coordinate better, show 
rapid progress with high-fidelity tape 
recordings. 


DRAMA REHEARSALS are better organized 
and easier to direct; tape reproduces every 
inflection clearly. 





ae 
CHOSEN AS STANDARD EQUIPMENT no all 


of America’s foremost manufacturers of 
tape recording machines. 


Made in U.S. A.by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., st. Pau! 6, Minn. 


also makers of “SCOTCH” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “SCOTCH” Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, 
“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “‘Safety-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘““3M’’ Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y, @ In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Let’s Face It . 


Television is Here to Stay 


MRS. ROLAND RAMSTACK 


Head of English Department 
Whitefish Bay High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








N THE latter part of the nine- 

teenth century, Edward Bel- 
lamy’s book “Looking Backward 
from the Year 2000”, hit the best 
seller lists, and kept tongues 
wazging wherever books were 
discussed. It was termed an in- 
credible fantasy, and one of the 
most incredible of all the fantas- 
tic predictions was television. To- 
day television is no longer incred- 
ible, or even a vague thing to be 
developed in the future—it is a 
reality. 

Recognition of this reality de- 
veloped in my mind very slowly. 
To be sure I had seen a television 
program or two, and hadn’t been 
greatly impressed. My students 
ozcasionally mentioned a pro- 
gram, and we dismissed it after 
a word or two. Presently I noticed 
a growing reluctance on the part 
of those who had T V sets, to 
listen to anything I might ask 
them to listen toonradio. One day 
I checked and discovered that at 
least 50 per cent of my students 
were regular followers of tele- 
vision. I began to think and work, 
for here apparently was a me- 
dium which I might employe to 
great advantage in my speech 
classes. It was immediately ap- 
parent I had a lot of preparation 
to make, if I were to do this thing 
well. 

It seems to me that in using 
television as a classroom device, 
we must recognize three separate 
approaches: 

1. The student in his role as a mem- 
ber of an audience. What should 
he look for? What makes a pro- 
gram good? How can we encour- 
age him toward finer and more 
discriminating tastes? 

2. How may we best use television 
as a teaching medium for stimu- 
lating interest, actual illustrative 
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material and demonstration pur- 
poses? 


3. We must remember that television 
is an entirely new medium and 
new art form, and that the stu- 
dent with a flair for acting, di- 
recting, for writing, scene design, 
for photography is going to find 
this an alluring field for his work 
after he finishes high school. 


Our Responsibility 


Let’s examine the first point— 
our responsibility, and also our 
opportunity to direct the student 
in his capacity as a member of 
the audience. Because television 
is a very expensive medium— 
estimates are that when it is 
more fully developed, it will cost 
from $40,000 to $80,000 for one 
hour show—only the big adver- 
tisers have so far ventured into 
the field. As a result the local sta- 
tions must fill in as best they can 
when gaps occur. Poorly done 
movies, stilted and monotonous 
shorts, “hammy” ad-libbing and 
clowning by local employees of 
the station are all fillers. Students 
should be urged to ignore them, 
rather than watch, because the 
set is on. It is well, we find, to 
encourage them to follow both 


sw 


‘i 


radio and television programs, 
selecting the best from each. It 
will be noted that television cen- 
sorship is not as rigid as radio 
censorship. Because it invades 
the home even more completely 
than radio, as time goes on, at- 
tention will need to be directed 
to this. Large advertisers are 
quick to feel the pulse of the pub- 
lic, and will raise the calibre of 
programs, as disapproval is reg- 
istered. Students would be made 


aware of this without disagree- 
able moralizing. 

As a medium for teaching, tele- 
vision is most exciting, and it is 
also most demanding in proper 
preparation for its use. 

The first step on preparation 
is to check the programs of the 
local stations for the week. Sta- 
tions are glad to give an explana- 
tion of content, if it is desired— 
particularly the type of program 
which may have an educational 
note. Large advertisers fre- 
quently call the schools, when an 
especially good program is in the 
offering. The Philco people did 
this for The House of Seven 
Gables, and if the request is 
made, will keep one informed of 
other programs, which are to be 
presented. 


An Impetus to Study 


A precaution might be men- 
tioned here, before we proceed 
further. Due to the fact that prac- 
tically all use of television must 
be made after school, for few 
schools have an available set, op- 
tional work must be provided for 
students unable to watch the pre- 


Studies reveal that television will have a great 
influence on the work of the classroom. If 
teachers are prepared for it this new medium 
offers limitless possibilities to create interest. 


grams. Both parents and stu- 
dents develop “complexes”, if 
care is not exercised here. It 
must be quite clear that no one 
is being penalized for not own- 
ing a set. 

The English teacher will find 
new impetus for many of her 
mediums. The Crusade in 
Europe, General Eisenhower’s 
biography was wonderfully done, 
and many students read the book 
after seeing portions or the en- 
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tire film interpretation of the 
book. Many fine old films are be- 
ing revived such as Becky Sharp, 
the film story of Vanity Fair. 
The Philco production of The 
House of Seven Gables, the Fire- 
side Theatre’s reproduction of 
Poe’s, The Tell Tale Heart are 
two of the live programs offered 
recently for the teacher’s use in 
teaching an interest in reading 
the novel, the short story. Con- 
stant vigilance on the part of the 
teacher is necessary, if she is to 
know, when the programs suit- 
able for her use, will be available. 


The speech teacher because of 
the nature of her work will find 
television a more flexible me- 
dium, than will the teacher of the 
strictly subject. matter course. 
Nearly all the local stations carry 
public service programs, and we 
have found ourselves drawing on 
them for round table discussions, 
demonstrations, and interviews. 
As an example on our own 
WTMJ-TV during the period 
just before we did our demon- 
strations, there was an excellent 
one staged by our police depart- 
ment on apprehending. and han- 
dling a criminal. Later a change 
was made in lesson plans to allow 
a panel discussion on the United 
Nations to precede our own pan- 
els. We further supplemented our 
work with that excellent panel 
“Who Said That?” 


Teaching Communication 


Milton Berle’s popular show 
provides a weekly opportunity to 
observe the dialogue, and fre- 
quently a genuine character 
sketch. His skit for example with 
Pat O’Brien gave good demon- 
stration material for timing, 
feeding lines, and picking up 
cues. Our local sports broadcasts, 
where famous sports figures are 
interviewed nightly, have been 
helpful. One of the older an- 
nouncers is particularly adept at 
asking leading questions and in 
handling nervous visitors. Stu- 
dents even asked to watch him in 
action, and then we invited him 
to come and talk to us, and dis- 
cuss his techniques. 


Audience contact, eye contact, 
—the all important ability of a 
speaker to communicate with-his 
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Gone are the days of scrip reading before a microphone . . . 


audience—become much simpler 
to understand, yes, and even to do, 
when one observes the friendly 
John Cameron Sweazy, buoyant 
Bert Parks, the smooth dignity of 
Ted Mack, or the genial informal- 
ity of Arthur Godfrey. 


Students are quick to find illus- 
trative material, once their 
thoughts start in that direction. 
Until sets become more univer- 
sally owned, the one problem 
seems not how to use the mate- 
rial, but to use care that over- 
emphasis is not placed on it, lest 
the students without access to a 
set feel deprived. 


Limitless Opportunities 


One must envy youth, the tre- 
mendous vocational challenge 
this new medium offers. The 
legitimate stage actors, the 
cinema star finds that he must 
master a new art, the art of inti- 
mate, completely natural personal 
performance—and some of them 
can’t do it. New young stars are 
gaining a real opportunity be- 
cause the radio writer must 
change his style. Gone are the 
days of script reading before a 
microphone, of settings changed 
by musical interludes, of all com- 
munication by voice. The direc- 
tor too has his problems—the ac- 
tors must move naturally, but 
must be restricted to the camera 
range. Gone also are the days, 
when the voice was the important 
thing—the actor with a mini- 
mum amount of make-up must 
possess the physical qualities nec- 
essary to create the character. 


Schedules are tight—a show a 
week—budgets are limited—so 
cost of sets and costumes must 
be pared, yet kept effective. 

Many of the older men and 
women are finding that the 
change is too radical, the pace too 
vigorous and television is becom- 
ing a mecca for the young person 
who has talent, initiative, and 
the will to work long, endless 
hours. 

Yes, television is here to stay, 
and we will feel its effect with 
increasing impact in the home 
and the school, its changing of 
the field of entertainment. Vau- 
deville is back, the’ special act is 
important again, and there is a 
race to find new and more unus- 
ual acts. 

As teachers we can grow with 
this newest audio-visual aid. It 
offers limitless opportunities for 
supplying new interest in the 
classroom, personalities we hear 
about can become realities; our 
students can be taught by visual 
means the right and wrongs in 
audience conduct. One flash of 
the television camera through the 
audience is a revelation in per- 
sonal appearances, habits, and 
conduct. 

If we make use of television in 
a limited fashion in these experi- 
mental days, we will be ready for 
the time when schools and homes 
are supplied with television sets, 
as they are at present with ra- 
dios. It will be exciting to be 
teaching, when the world walks 
into your classroom. 
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For the Good of All 


‘\ACH year during the WEA 

convention the teacher place- 
ment directors of the various 
teacher training institutions meet 
to discuss their problems. Each 
year, also, a national organiza- 
tion, known as the National In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement 
Association, has two meetings of 
teacher placement directors for 
the same purpose. These and 
other activities among teacher 
placement personnel indicate a 
real desire and a real effort to 
cooperate with school adminis- 
trators in finding suitable teach- 
ers for vacancies. 

Teacher placement directors 
are appreciative of the coopera- 
tion they receive from employing 
officials. Too, they are impressed 
with the effort which superin- 
tendents and principals make in 
order to provide children in the 
classroom with suitable teachers. 


Teacher placement directors 
believe that they are helpful to 
superintendents in their selec- 
tion of teachers. These directors 
particularly appreciate it when 
superintendents and _ principals 
so arrange their activities as to 
make it possible for the teacher 
placement offices to give an opti- 
mum of service. They are. partic- 
ularly appreciative of those su- 
perintendents who follow such 
procedures as the following: 

1. The administrator gives complete 

information — such as_ subjects, 
grades, sex, salary, extra-curric- 


ular activities, etc.—about va- 
cancies reported; and he de- 


JOHN P. TREACY 
Director, Department of 
Education 
Marquette University 
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scribes the qualifications which 
he wishes in applicants. 


- The administrator prepares a 


brochure on the community for 
candidates and placement officers. 


. When the administrator plans to 


visit an institution to interview 
students he notifies the teacher 
placement office sufficiently in 
advance to allow the director to 
study the best prospects for the 
vacancies reported, and to ar- 
range interviews accordingly. 
This saves time for the admin- 
istrator and the placement office. 


. When the administrator calls at 


a teacher placement office, he al- 
lows sufficient time for inter- 
views with candidates, so that he 
can study factors which never 
can be accurately reported in 
written credentials. A final con- 
ference with the Placement Di- 
rector often will clear up linger- 
ing doubts on the part of the 
administrator. 


5. When an application for a va- 


cancy has been received, acknowl- 
edgement by form letter or card 
is sent to the applicant. 


. When a vacancy is filled, partic- 


ularly by a candidate from a 


given institution, the administra- 
tor notifies the teacher place- 
ment office accordingly. This 
avoids needless continued efforts 
by the candidates and the place- 
ment officials. 

7. After a teacher is placed, the 
administrator provides those con- 
ditions, particularly during the 
first few months, which are con- 
ducive to the successful orienta- 
tion’ and future success of a new 
teacher. Among these conditions 
are instructions as to procedure, 
assistance with maladjusted pu- 
pils, and other assistance pecu- 
liar to the situation. 

8. If a newly hired teacher does 
not seem to be adjusting as he 
or she should, the administrator 
notifies the teacher placement 
office of the institution from 
which the teacher was placed, 
and he cooperates with represen- 
tatives of that institution in ad- 
justing the new teacher. 

9. The administrator cooperates 
with teacher training imstitutions 
in detecting weaknesses in pre- 
service training, and in overcom- 
ing those weaknesses in future 
graduates. 

10. After a year or so, the superin- 
tendent writes recommendations 
in a straightforward manner. 


The writer is indebted to the many 
college Teacher Placement Directors 
in Wisconsin who made suggestions 
for this article. He is particularly in- 
debted to R. A. Walker of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; L. H. Mathews of 
Milwaukee STC; Emery W. Leamer of 
La Crosse STC; and R. E. Gotham of 
Central STC at Stevens Point. 


Teacher placement directors of the colleges of 
Wisconsin offer a few suggestions to adminis- 
trators which are intended to improve the pro- 
cedure of teacher selection to the benefit of all. 








WEA Audit Roport for 1949 





LETTER from Kellogg, Houghton and Tap- 

lick, certified public accountants who audited 
the financial records of the Association, explains 
the report printed in the Journal. In addition to 
the routine explanation, the letter contains the fol- 
lowing comments about the financial condition of 
the WEA. 

“Because current funds were insufficient during 
1949, it was necessary for the Association to sell 
$20,000.00 par value of its United States Treas- 
ury bonds thus reducing its holdings in Govern- 
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ment securities from $35,000.00 par value to 
$15,000.00. Other investments remained un- 
changed. In our report of 1947, we remarked that 
your Association probably should maintain a min- 
imum reserve of $25,000.00. The total market value 
of your securities on December 31, 1949 was 
$20,871.49. This would indicate that operations 
during 1950 must be carefully watched and some 
economies exercised. The increase in dues effective 
in the fall of 1950 will, of course, be of no finan- 
cial help during the intervening months. 








“A statement of income and expense for the 
year of 1949 is reflected in Exhibit “C”. Total in- 
come for the year was $73,753.23, total expense 
was $71,327.12, and the excess of income over ex- 
pense was $2,426.11. Certain economies in opera- 
tion during 1949 are apparent since the expense 
total was almost $7,000.00 below the 1948 total of 
$78,062.10. This was accomplished without inter- 
fering with the important functions of the Asso- 
ciation.” 

BALANCE SHEET 


(Cash Basis) 
December 31, 1949 
Assets : 
Cash in Bank—PExhibit “B” ~.___.._________ $ 37,429.44 
Securities Owned—At Market 
Value 12-31-49—Schedule A1: 
United States Government 
ES REIS Tw SUK Cae ae $15,781.87 








Other Securities ~...._.._.__- 5,089.62 20,871.49 
Wisconsin Journal of Education—At Nominal 
UI 5 eg ee ne 1.00 
Equipment—Secretary’s Office __- $ 5,493.01 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation 3,715.00 1,778.01 
PERT 2 me eS $ 60,079.94 
Liabilities 
None—Records kept on a cash basis 
Net Worth 
Wisconsin Education Association: 
Balance, January 1, 1949 _____ $58,410.28 
Excess of Income over Ex- 
pense 1949—Exhibit “C” __ 2,426.11 
$60,836.39 
Adjustments of Securi- : 
ties to Market 
Value: 
Variation between 
cost and market 
je ES | | ae eee rs $1,179.96 
Variation between 
cost and market 
ib) PS | 423.51 756.45 
TotalmNet WORh. noses ose $ 60,079.94 
TREASURER’S RECORDS 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1949 
Balance in Bank, January 1, 1949 ____----~--_ $ 14,706.91 
Add Receipts: 
Received from Secretary ---. $86,053.19 
Interest on United States Se- 
curities and Premium on 
Securities Sold ~---------- 2,660.98 
Par Value of United States 
Securities Sold ...__.__._-_- 20,000.00 
Interest on Other Securities_ 260.88 
PDUAIMEBOOIDIG: otc he fe le 108,975.05 
$123,681.96 
Deduct Disbursements: 
Total of Checks #3602 to #4989 
inclusive issued pursuant to 
orders from the Secretary ~~ $86,252.27 
Pent ne ee .25 


Total Disbursements —_--__-~- eee ee $ 86,252.52 


Balance in Bank, December 31, 1949—Ex- 
RNR ee ee rae ee ek eee ee $ 37,429.44 


SECRETARY’S RECORDS 
Statement of Income and Expense 
(Cash Basis) 
Year Ended December 31, 1949 
Income 
Memberships and Subscription __ $68,697.74 


Interest on United States Govern- 
ment Bonds and Profit on 





OYE SOME oc ce eee, Fie 2,451.17 
Income on Other Securities __-~_ 260.88 
Teachers Materials Sold ~-----_- 42.02 
Refunds and Cancelled Checks __-_ 20.99 
Milwaukee Auditorium Board ___ 2,280.43 

TEOGHL “TNCOINNG 20. ee et ee $ 73,753.23 
Expense 
President’s Travel Expense __-_~ $ 959.04 
Treasurer’s Salary and Expense _ 886.30 
Executive Committee Expense __ 1,421.19 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
Secretary’s Salary. $ 8,500.00 
Secretary’s Travel 
Expense ____~-__ 864.16 
Office Salaries— 
Hull “Pime. 2... 25,099.93 
Office Salaries— 
Part 2mne —..2-. 493.75 
Rent Paid ...s_... 2,520.00 
Office Supplies and 
Expense __---_-- 860.94 
Ue) UCN oe a EN 828.52 
Telephone and Tele- 
|) are 333.24 
Subscriptions ______ 44,00 
Pine Ss 573.13 
Depreciation of Of- 
fice Equipment __ 256.46 
Other Expense ___- 189.20 40,563.33 
Convention Expense —_-------~_~ 9,838.55 
National Education Association— 

Dues and Expense __---_--- 1,447.24 
Wisconsin Journal of 

Education: 

Advertising Space 
2) a $15,012.01 
Printing _$16,191.36 
Postage —_ 820.73 
Other Ex- 

pense _ 567.46 17,579.55 2,567.54 
Curriculum Planning Program __ 2,408.71 
Committees—Other  _____-__---- 2,443.56 


Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 
DOTINEIONS ace ae Kae 586.75 


Research and Public Relations __ 2,120.86 
Subsidies—W isconsin District 
Education Associations —___- 1,543.50 
Locals Consultant Travel ~------ 1,431.62 
Federal Social Security Tax ~--- 226.84 
Unemployment Insurance — State 
and Federal ~_---- Wee Sa. Se ae 183.40 
Secretary’s Office Staff Annuity 
| ONS SMe ele ieee erry Ase ete te ae ie ne 1,011.84 
Retirement Actuarial Study -__- 800.00 
Miscellaneous Expense ~-------- 886.85 
Total Wapense. 21.22.2222 eos 71,327.12 
Excess of Income over Expense—Ex- 
RG Reo ch eae ee $ 2,426.11 
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Commission for Teacher 
Education Recommended 


ATHERINE BEHRENS, 

Kenosha, and A. W. Zellmer, 
Wisconsin Rapids, represented 
the WEA at the conference con- 
ducted by the Commission on 
Teacher Preparation and Profes- 
sional Standards in Chicago on 
January 27 and 28. The Wiscon- 
sin delegation, under the chair- 
manship of Asst. State Supt. R. 
F. Lewis, adopted the following 
statement of recommendations: 

The Wisconsin delegation 
wishes to reaffirm many of the 
recommendations proposed by 
the Wisconsin delegation attend- 
ing the Omaha conference in 
1949, making some additions and 
deletions. 

The Wisconsin delegation rec- 
ommends that the Executive 
Committee of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association in cooperation 
with the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 
study the matter of setting up a 
State Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards. 

It further recommends that 
this future Wisconsin Commis- 
sion perform the following func- 
tions: 

1. Aid in alleviating teacher short- 
age, particularly in the elemen- 
tary field, by: 

a. Placing organized emphasis in 
the high school guidance pro- 


gram concerning the possibil- 
ities in elementary education 

b. Publicizing needs and dissemi- 
nating information about sup- 
ply and demand of teachers 

c. Sponsoring state-wide pro- 
grams for selective recruitment 

d. Supporting improved working 
conditions—salary, tenure, re- 
tirement, teacher—pupil ratio, 
teacher load, etc. 

e. Promoting higher professional 
standards 

f. Enlisting interest of lay organ- 
izations 

2. Improve present means of certifi- 

cation of teachers by: 

a. Recommending conditions for 
renewal of emergency permits 

b. Aiding in a continuous review 
of certification practices 


c. Setting dates by which time 
teachers must have 2, 3, and 4 
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years of training 

d. Supporting a four-year certifi- 
cation requirement as a mini- 
mum and exploring possibilities 
of a fifth year 


e. Joining neighboring states in a 
study concerning reciprocity of 
certification 

We recommend that this com- 
mission be encouraged to study 
any other matters which directly 
relate to teacher education and 
certification. 

In addition to those previously men- 
tioned, these Wisconsin people partici- 
pated in the conference: J. C. Chapel, 
Kenosha; Quincy Doudna, Central STC; 
Mrs. Woods O. Dreyfus, Pres. State 
PTA; Lester M. Emans, Eau Claire 
STC; John Guy Fowlkes, U. W.; Ella 
M. Hanawalt, Milwaukee Downer Col- 
lege; J. Martin Xlotsche, Milwaukee 
STC; Rev. Francis McHugh, St. Nor- 
bert College; Raymond Ramsden, Osh- 
kosh STC; L. Gordon Stone, River 
Falls STC; John P. Treacy, Marquette 
U; Robert C. Williams, Whitewater 
STC. 


WEA Executive 
Committee 
Summary Meeting Jan. 13, 1950 


Mr. Weinlick gave an extended 
report upon his work with local 
associations and other activities. 
Questions were asked and the 
committee voiced satisfaction 
with the contacts made and stim- 
ulation of activity among associ- 
ations. 

Authorized President Brown, 
Miss Behrens, and Mr. Zellmer to 
attend the Conference on Teacher 
Preparation and Standards at 
Chicago. 

Received and examined the an- 
nual audit report of association 
accounts and finances by Kellogg, 
Houghton, & Taplick. 

Voted that WEA checks carry 
an imprint that they will be void 
if not presented for payment 
within 90 days after date of 
issue. 

Authorized payment of round- 
trip coach fare and $25 WEA 
delegates to St. Louis NEA meet- 
ing. 

Authorized salary adjustments 
to members of office staff. 


Agreed that the WEA partici- 
pate in drive for contributions to 
Donald DuShane Memorial De- 
fense Fund in same manner it 
did in the Overseas Teacher Re- 
lief Fund. 


Gave a rising vote of apprecia- 
tion to President Emans and out- 
going officers for the excellent 
work during the year. President 
Emans thanked the committee 
and office staff for their cooper- 
ation during his term. 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


Summary Meeting Feb. 17, 1950 


Heard Mr. Vincent’s report. 

Approved a mail plan of ap- 
proving the minutes so as to ex- 
pedite publication in the Journal. 

Selected the School Board mem- 


ber to receive the Distinguished 
Service Award on April 13. 
Agreed that those able to do so 
attend the banquet at which the 
award is presented. 


Elected WEA delegates to NEA 
convention at St. Louis July 3-7. 
Two delegates from each of the 
six districts were chosen together 
with the President, the Ex-Presi- 
dent, State NEA Director, mem- 
ber NEA Resolutions Committee, 
and Executive Secretary. 

Granted the talent subsidy to 
the Teacher Training Section of 
the convention. 

Authorized the All-Science Sec- 
tion which was abolished years 
ago to meet again but without the 
talent allotment. 

Changed the name of the 
Radio—Visual Aids Section to Au- 
dio—Visual Aids. 

Gave experimental permission 
to commercial sections to convene 
at 1:30 o’clock Friday afternoon 
for 1950 only. 

Voted to pay expenses of presi- 
dents of locals for attendance at 
spring meetings of presidents. 

Authorized the Council on Ed- 
ucation to formulate the general 
legislative program for the 1951 
Legislature. 

Miss Behrens, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Emans, and Mr. Zellmer gave 
reports on the Conference on 
Teacher Preparation and Stand- 
ards. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


























—Hedrich-—Blessing photo. 


Architect’s drawing of new headquarters of National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


to be erected on Chicaigo’s near north side. 








Wisconsin Congress Boosts 
For National Headquarters 


HE Wisconsin Congress of 

Parents and Teachers is in- 
terested in its share of the “home 
of its own” which is being estab- 
lished in Chicago. Last May at 
the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the National 
Congress delegates 
voted to undertake the 

building of a national 
headquarters in Chicago. Modern 
in line and design, modest but 
dignified and adequate for many 
years, the new headquarters will 
stand as a living memorial to the 
millions of Americans who have 
served the nation’s children. It 
will stand as a symbol of Amer- 
ica’s determination to provide for 
every child equal opportunity to 
grow to his fullest stature, phys- 
ically, mentally, socially, and spir- 
itually. 

Preliminary estimates indicate 
that a three-story, two-winged 
building equipped with modern 
facilities on this very desirable 
plot in Chicago’s “near north 
side” will cost approximately 
$750,000. The near north side is 
so-called because of its proximity 
to the city’s world famous Loop, 
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the downtown skyscraper area. 
The location at 700 Rush Street 
for this modern home of the six- 
million strong National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is in the 
heart of the history-steeped area 
that is now being rebuilt. Until 
recently it was the neighborhood 
which could claim the residence 
of those families whose names are 
associated with the building of 
America. As those families moved 
to their newly built homes farther 
north along the shores of Lake 
Michigan, national organizations 
moved in. Now it is not strictly a 
business or residential area but 
rather a home for national or- 
ganizations which have chosen 
Chicago as their national head- 
quarters because of its central 
location and its transportation 
facilities. 

The slogan “Quarters for Head- 
quarters” has found a ready re- 
sponse in many PTA organiza- 
tions of Wisconsin. Several units 
have collected contributions and 
several individuals have made 
their gifts toward the new home 
of the National Congress. 


Pres. Conant Wants 
Community Colleges 


“We need to expand and im- 
prove our two-year terminal col- 
leges,” said Pres. James B. Co- 
nant of Harvard University in a 
recent speech. “We do not need 
to expand but we do need to im- 
prove our four-year colleges, our 
technical institutions, and our 
universities.” He urged the “sup- 
port in every community of the 
development and extension of the 
two-year community college.” 


Mr. Conant gave four reasons 
for advocating acceleration in the 
development of two-year col- 
leges: 


1. The American ideal of equality of 
opportunity requires the education 
of increasing numbers of youth 
beyond the high school. 


2. But “no young man or woman 
should be encouraged or enticed 
into taking the kinds of educa- 
tional training which are going to 
lead to a frustrated economic life” 
and there is danger of training 
too many for professional work. 


3. Increased education beyond the 
high school “must be paid for by 
the taxpayer” and the most eco- 
nomical education is “education 
locally in a local community.” 


4, Specialized or professional educa- 
tion should be kept to a minimum 
number of years in all lines of 
work. 
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pe , Chine, 


This school 
quickly and we have only three 


year is passing 
more months of school. I am 
writing to you about your sum- 
mer school plans earlier this year 
than I did last year. Some of our 
teachers have told me that they 
are going to summer school this 
summer and I think it is time 
that we decided what we are go- 
ing to do. You know the earlier 
we make our plans the more cer- 
tain we are of finding the school 
which offers just what we want. 
It is easy at this time of year to 
make arrangements for a dormi- 
tory room or to secure a room in 
a private home. 

I think the reason why we en- 
joyed our six weeks’ work last 
summer was because most of our 
classes came in the morning and 
we had the afternoons free for 
study and recreation. I hesitated 
about going last year, but after 
classes started I really liked it. 

The time certainly didn’t drag. 
The classes were stimulating, and 
the contributions by experienced 
teachers to the down-to-earth 
problems of teaching gave one 
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the feeling that the ideas dis- 
cussed could be used every day in 
my own classroom. We had some 
instruction in theory, which is 
quite necessary, but we applied 
this theory to an actual classroom 
situation. Since I knew the sub- 
jects I would be teaching in the 
fall, | applied all my work to the 
year ahead. With all the plans 
developed in summer school, I 
found my work much easier and 
far more pleasant. I believe my 
pupils profited much more from 
my teaching. 

You know some teachers have 
trouble with discipline. With the 
self-confidence and mastery of 
subject matter which I gained 
through summer school, I found 
that I had very little difficulty. 
To make the pupils and the pub- 
lic realize that the teacher is in- 
terested in her profession is defi- 
nitely worth while. 


My superintendent and board 
of education are “on their toes” 
and know that education is dy- 
namic and not static. They know 
that every conscientious teacher 
has to take an inventory of meth- 
ods of teaching and must review 


oing 
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the psychology of learning, either 
in private study or in summer 
school. In summer sessions you 
have the leadership of specialists 
in these fields. In addition, you 
have the advantage of exchang- 
ing ideas with other teachers 
whose problems are similar to 
yours. I think that you get more 
help with your everyday work 
problems in summer school than 
from any other source. 

Furthermore, additional cred- 
its toward an advanced degree 
will mean a higher salary for us 
as long as we teach. It costs 
money to go to summer school, 
but we get it back through higher 
salaries on the job. 

As for recreation! Swimming! 
Hiking! Canoeing! We _ should 
have lots of fun, to say nothing 
of the top-grade programs of 
music and the interesting speak- 
ers presented during the summer. 

We have hut two choices: To 
go to summer school or not to go. 


My decision is to go. What’s 
yours? 
Yours for a profitable and 


pleasant summer, 


Grace 
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HE 1950 Summer Session of 

the Central State Teachers 
College at Stevens Point offers to 
teachers a splendid opportunity 
to study under ideal conditions. 
In addition to a wide choice of 
regular college subjects, several 
curriculum workshops give the 
teacher a chance to plan his work 
for the following year and to se- 
cure constructive criticism from 
fellow teachers and instructors. 


Educational Program 


The program has been planned 
to meet the needs of: 
1. Teachers who are returning to 


college to work toward diplomas 
or degrees, 


2. Teachers who are interested in 
subject matter which will give 
them help in their teaching, 

3. College students who may wish 
to accelerate their college pro- 
gram by summer study, or 


4. Other students who may wish to 
start their college work in the 
summer session. 


The Training School will be in 
operation as usual for purposes 
of observation and student prac- 
tice teaching. 

There will be the following cur- 
riculum workshops for elemen- 
tary teachers: 


Language Arts (three week period) 
June 19 to July 7, inclusive; 


Reading (three week period) July 10 
to July 28, inclusive; 

Social Studies (two three week 
units) June 19 to July 7, inclusive, 
July 10 to July 28, inclusive. 


Supplementary Services and 
Activities 

Nelson Hall has been com- 
pletely refurnished to serve as a 
home for 110 women. Meals will 
be served as usual. 

The new college bus will serve 
as a travelling classroom for 25 


students in history and geogra- 
phy. The 3000 mile tour through 
northeastern United States and 
Canada will take three weeks of 
the summer school period. 

The usual cultural and enter- 
tainment programs have been 
scheduled for each week. 

The health program provides 
free dispensary service and hos- 
pitalization. 

A special one-week course in 
driver education will be held pre- 
ceding the opening of the summer 
session, beginning June 12. 

Fees—$15 state and $4 activ- 
ity fees; Workshops $4 per week. 

For further information, write 
to QUINCY DOUDNA, Director of 
the Summer Session. 
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AU CLAIRE State Teachers 
College will offer over 70 in- 
teresting and stimulating courses 
during the six week summer ses- 
sion from June 19 through July 
28. Teachers seeking professional 
advancement and students with 
specialized needs will find com- 
plete programs available. 
Fifteen courses are offered in 
art and music, thirteen in educa- 
tion and psychology, fourteen in 
English and speech, nine in sci- 





Training schools will be in operation. 
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ence and mathematics, ten in so- 
cial science, eight in physical edu- 
cation and health, and four in 
geography. 


Program for H. S. Students 


High school graduates who 
wish to begin college careers will 
find a full program of subjects 
articulated with the fall semester 
program to enable them to 
shorten the time required until 
graduation. Students may take 
work leading to the Bachelor of 
Science degree in Elementary 
Education or in Secondary Edu- 
cation, or advance their liberal 
arts or pre-professional pro- 
grams. 


Help for Permit Teachers 


Teachers, now working on 
emergency permits, will find open 
to them courses in art, education, 
psychology, English, geography, 
music, biology, physical science, 
physical education, and speech. 


Elementary Certification 


Secondary education and lib- 
eral arts graduates desiring to 
train for elementary teaching 
may take work in elementary ed- 
ucation toward qualifying for a 
certificate to teach in the elemen- 
tary grades. 
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Teacher-Librarian Training 


Persons who wish to qualify 
for teacher-librarian certificates 
will be interested in the course 
désigned to qualify them for 
teacher—librarian positions. 


Convocation Programs 


The Flowers Dancers—lIn Creole 
dances; Dr. Sydney W. Landon— 
Shades of Great Literary Men; 
Earle Spicer—Baritone Balladist; 
Wilbur Swanson —A Streamlined 
History of Music; John Anglin— 
Tenor; Richard Corson—Platform 
Portraits; Proctor Puppets—Edu- 
cational and Entertaining; The 
Gypsies—Music and Dances; Dr. 
Mandel Sherman—On Mental 
Health; Dr. Carol Potthoff—On 
Safety Education. 


Workshop in Health Education 


Under the guidance of a spe- 
cialized staff, classroom teachers, 
health coordinators, health com- 
mittee chairmen can become bet- 
ter informed on: 

Significant health problems; Scien- 
tific developments in health; new 
health techniques; recent health 
materials and visual aids; organi- 
zation of school health program; 
home, school, and community health 
programs; special interests in 
areas of health. 


Fees for Summer Session 

State—$15.00 

Student Activities—$5.00 

Write to DR. LESTER M. EmM- 
ANS, Director of the Summer 
Session. 
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SIX weeks summer session 

at La Crosse offers a stimu- 
lating and profitable combination 
of professional advancement and 
recreation in Wisconsin’s beauti- 
ful Coulee Country. 


Course Offerings 

Generous offerings for Rural, 
Elementary, Secondary, and 
Physical Education teachers on 
the undergraduate level. Stimu- 
lating classes in art, psychology 
and education, English, French 
and Spanish, geography, history 
and social science, mathematics, 
music, physical education, sci- 
ence, and speech. 


Classes for Permit Teachers 

Special attention will be given 
to individual needs of refresher 
teachers in regular classes in 
English, geography, speech, dra- 
matics and others. Heavy empha- 
sis on practical classroom helps. 
No short refresher courses this 
year. 


Professional Relations Institutes 

A special feature of the sum- 
mer session will be four one-day 
institutes with authoritative 
speakers, practical demonstra- 





Social studies workshop includes air excursion. 
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tions, stimulating discussions, 
and probing analysis of current 
educational problems. The sched- 
ule: 
June 19-23—Camping: A Life Ex- 
perience 
June 26-30—Organization of Small 
Schools for Modern Practices 


July 10-14 — Parent-Teacher Rela- 
tionships 
July 17-21—Reorganized Community 
Schools—Problems and Opportu- 
nities 
For further information con- 
cerning the institute programs, 
write to Mrs. Mary Hebberd, In- 
stitute Coordinator. 


Art Workshop and Lab Schools 

Two full days of practical help 
in the field of art by Miss Sigrid 
Rasmusen of Binney and Smith 
Company. No fees. All materials 
furnished. Limited enrollment. 
June 19-20. 

A campus Rural School and an 
Elementary School, demonstrat- 
ing the most up-to-date methods, 
materials, and curricula. 


Feature Courses 


Geography of the Coulee Re- 
gion; Half-time study of the 
beautiful Coulee Region of the 
La Crosse area, heavy emphasis 
on field trips. 

Creative Dramatics and Cre- 
ative English: “Learning by do- 
ing” creative work in these 
classes. Skilled instructors. 

Great Composers: Personal 
improvement and practical helps 
in appreciation for music teach- 
ers and others through study of 
the life and works of great com- 
posers. 

Community: School Seminar: 
Group thought and discussion on 
current problems of educational 
organization, administration, cur- 
riculum. 


Registration and Fees 
Registration June 12. Fees to- 
tal $20.00 for six-weeks term. 
Nominal towel fee for Physical 
Education students. 
For full details or builetin 
write to Admissions Office, State 
Teachers College, La Crosse. 
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NDERGRADUATE and grad- 

uate courses will be offered 
during the six weeks session at 
Milwaukee. Workshops, confer- 
ences, and field trips, coupled with 
an outstanding recreational pro- 
gram, will provide an interesting 
and profitable summer for many 
teachers. 


A Wide Variety of Courses 


135 Courses in the fields of art, 
biology, chemistry, economics, 
education, English, foreign lan- 
guages, geography, history, math- 
ematics, music, physical educa- 
tion, physics, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, speech. Graduate Courses in 
elementary educatoin, education 
for exceptional children, art edu- 
cation, secondary education, and 
music education. 


Workshops 7 


A six-weeks workshop in Ele- 
mentary Education; a new work- 
shop in International Education 
(June 26—July 14); a workshop 
in Problems in Sex Education; 


Rural Workshops; and a work- 
shop in Safety Education. 


Conferences 


A conference on Mental Health 
and a conference on Community 
Relations, (dates to be an- 
nounced. ) 


Field Trip 


A field study trip covering Mex- 
ico and Guatemala (Aug. 5—Sept. 
3) sponsored jointly with White- 
water State Teachers College. 


History of the Film 


A series of 9 Tuesday and 
Thursday film showings illustrat- 
ing the history of the moving pic- 
ture and international film clas- 
sics. 


Recreational Program 


Outside speakers and special 
entertainment at weekly convoca- 
tions; regular recreational hours 
in gymnasium; picnics; excur- 
sions; and an opportunity to en- 
joy the vacation resources of Mil- 
waukee. 

For further information write 
A. A. SUPPAN, Director of the 
Summer Session. 
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OOD salaries demand good 

teachers. Prepare to do a 
better job next year by spending 
six weeks this summer at Osh- 
kosh on beautiful Lake Winne- 
bago. Combine professional ad- 
vancement with recreation at the 
shore’s of Wisconsin’s largest 
lake. 





Conservation students visit city museum. 
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Assembly Programs 


A variety of outstanding as- 
sembly programs are scheduled 
to make your summer enjoyable. 


June 23—Geoffrey O’Hara—Old 
Tunes With New Faces 


June 28--Hedley Hepworth — Great 
Fictional Characters 

July 10—The Katherine Flowers 
Dancers 

July 12-14—Dr. John Anderson— 
Child Development 


July 20—Carroll Binder—How To 
Live with Russia and the Atom 
Bomb 


July 24—The Southernaires, Negro 
quartette 


Work Toward a Degree 


You may work toward a de- 
gree by taking prescribed courses 
in history, English, geography, 
biology, art, music, education, 
speech, mathematics, economics, 
physical education, physical sci- 
ence, social science, chemistry, 
and practical arts. 


Technique courses for art, 
reading, social science, arithme- 
tic, and music are offered. Both 
lecture and workshop type tech- 
niques are emphasized in these 
courses. : 

A reading clinic, emphasizing 
remedial reading with laboratory 
work with pupils in the grades, 
will be available for you. 
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Colleges have pleasant environment. 


Freshman-Sophomore Courses 


County superintendents state 
that they want their teachers to 
take courses to complete either a 
two-year or three-year course. 
To meet the needs of the rural 
teachers over 30 freshman and 
sophomore courses are offered. 


For students with their de- 
gree, new courses in audio-visual 
aids, social study workshops, and 
elementary curriculum work- 
shops are available. 


Airplane Excursion 


An airplane excursion over 
southern Wisconsin will be a fea- 
ture of the social studies work- 
shop. Part of the expenses for 
this unique trip will be financed 
from student activity dues. 


The social study workshop is 
opened to experienced teachers 
and community workers. The ap- 
proach will be individualized and 
its activities will grow out of 
planning on the part of the 
group. 


City Facilities Available 


City facilities open to summer 
school students include the Osh- 
kosh Public Museum, the Paine 
Art Center, the Oshkosh Public 
Library, and the recreational fa- 
cilities of spacious Menominee 
Park on Lake Winnebago. 


For additional information 
write to DR. J. H. SMITH, Direc- 
tor of Summer School, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 
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HE 1950 summer session at 

Platteville State Teachers 
College will offer 79 courses in 
the fields of rural, elementary, 
and secondary education, agri- 
culture, industrial arts, and pre- 
professional training. The session 
will open with registration Mon- 
day, June 12 and close Friday, 
July 21. 


_New Courses 


The academic program in- 
cludes three courses which are 
being offered at Platteville for 
the first time. They are: Trees 
and Shrubs, Beginning Reading 
in the Primary Grades, and the 
Philosophy and Psychology of 
Art Education. 


Other Courses 


Scheduled courses which have 
not been taught for a number of 
years include group piano in- 
struction, astronomy, adolescent 
literature, elementary curricu- 
lum, and rural school curriculum. 


Training School 


The Training School, with a 
summer enrollment of approxi- 
mately 150, will provide opportu- 


nities for student teaching and 
for individual and group obser- 
vation. Persons wishing to earn 
credits in teaching should con- 
tact Dr. R. E. Guiles, director of 
teacher training, before registra- 
tion. 


Entertainment and Recreation 


Outside speakers and musicians 
are being booked for weekly as- 
sembly programs. Campus ath- 
letics will include archery and 
tennis with municipal facilities 
available for golf and swimming. 
Most classes are scheduled during 
the morning, leaving the after- 
noon free for study and recrea- 
tion. 


Living Arrangements 


The college cafeteria and men’s 
residence hall will be open for 
summer session students. 


For further information write 
to DR. MILTON LONGHORN, Direc- 
tor of the Summer Session. To 
facilitate registration it is recom- 
mended that students who have 
questions concerning credits or 
courses see or write Dr. Long- 
horn prior to June 12. 





Students receive group piano instruction. 
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IVER FALLS Summer Ses- 

sion offers 70 courses for 
your selection in these fields of 
study: English, art, speech, mu- 
sic, biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, economics, geography, 
history, physics, sociology, agri- 
cultural education, industrial 
arts, physical education, conser- 
vation, the cooperatives, rural ed- 
ucation, psychology and profes- 
sional education. 

Education and Curriculum De- 
velopment Workshop: A _ work- 
shop in curriculum development 
for rural, elementary, and sec- 
ondary teachers dealing with 
problems suggested by the Wis- 
consin Cooperative Curriculum 
Construction Program. Units 
will be developed and students 
may contribute toward the im- 
provement of the curricula on the 
local, regional, and_ statewide 
basis. 

Nutrition Workshop: This 
course will deal with the data se- 
cured from the Western Wiscon- 
sin Six-county Experimental 
Study of the Eating Habits of 
School Children. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships are available 
for students who wish to enroll 
in this workshop. 

Health and Physical Education 
Workshop: In addition to the reg- 


ular staff, several visiting special- 
ists and consultants will partic- 
ipate. 


Kindergarten 

Special emphasis will be placed 
this summer on Kindergarten 
Education. Courses include cur- 
riculum, organization, observa- 
tion, demonstration, and student 
teaching. Three, four, and five 
year old children will be avail- 
able for practice teaching and 
observation. 


Laboratory School 

The Campus School facilities 
provide for observation and stu- 
dent teaching for all levels from 
nursery school. through junior 
high school daily in the forenoon. 


Special Features 

Recreation and Entertain- 
ment: An organized recreation 
program includes golf, swim- 
ming, square dancing, all school 


picnics, tennis, volley - ball, soft 
ball, and a boat excursion party 
for the student body on the St. 
Croix and Mississippi Rivers on 
Wednesday, July 5th. 

Convocation programs will fea- 

ture: 

June 15—George Gilbert Groman, an 
authority on dialects. Subject: 
How Other People Talk. 8:00 P.M. 

June 22—Richard Corson, a gifted 
dramatic artist—8:00 P.M. 

June 29—Wilbur F. Swanson, Lec- 
turer, A Streamlined History of 
Music.—8:00 P.M. 

July 6—John Anglin, American 
Tenor.—8:00 P.M. 

July 13—Howard Pierce Davis, Ob- 
server and Analyst of World Af- 
fairs. —8:00 P.M. 

July 20—Proctor Puppets.—9:00 
A.M. 


You will wish to consider sum- 
mer school on a campus famous 
for its congeniality, located on 
the Middle Border where the fin- 
est opportunities are available 
for wholesome recreation and for 
study. 

For further information write 
to L. GORDON STONE, Director of 
the Summer Session. 





Go Gite. . 
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HE STOUT INSTITUTE 
Summer Session opens the 
six week term for registraticn on 
Monday, June 19, with classes be- 





An organized recreation program includes swimming. 
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ginning on Tuesday, June 20. 
Graduate and undergraduate 
work will be offered. The sum- 
mer session this year presents a 
timely and attractive range of 
courses in home economics and 
industrial education, as well as a 
broad range of selections in edu- 
cation, English, science, social 
science, mathematics, and phys- 
ical education. The program of 
work is planned for teachers and 
school executives in general edu- 
cation and vocational education, 
for those working toward de- 
grees, and for recent high school 
graduates who desire to start 
their college work. 


Home Economics 


In home economics two special 
features will be emphasized in 
the 1950 Summer Session: 

1. Planning and Equipping Home 
Economics Laboratories—A 3- 
week workshop designed especially 
for teachers who wish to plan, re- 
model or re-equip home economics 
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laboratories. Opportunity provided 
for individuals to work on their 
floor plans and arrangement of 
equipment. New art, clothing, and 
food laboratories ready for study 
and evaluation. Specialists in var- 
ious areas will participate. 

2. Related Art Courses Designed for 
Teachers and Homemakers— 
Three courses in pottery, crafts 
and a seminar will be offered. Op- 
portunity provided for students to 
create ceramic tableware, tooled 
leather goods, and printed and 
dyed fabrics for clothing and ac- 
cessories. Experience in loom 
weaving. Demonstrations ar- 
ranged and source material pro- 
vided for the making of table and 
party decorations, including 
candles, and the use of old mate- 
rials for new purposes. For ad- 
vanced students the seminar will 
provide an opportunity for re- 
search and individual guidance. 

Additional courses will be of- 

fered in the areas of clothing, 
nutrition, experimental food, in- 
stitution management and home 
economics education. 


Industrial Education 

In industrial arts and trade and 
industrial education, units of 
work will be available in shops 
of modern types, including com- 
prehensive general shops, general 
unit shops, and unit shops. A 
completely modernized general 
electricity shop, including provi- 
sion for radio and advanced elec- 
tricity, will be open and in opera- 
tion. 


Other Courses and Conferences 

Expanded facilities will be 
available for audio-visual educa- 
tion. Additional courses include 
psychology, educational psychol- 
ogy, educational philosophy, 
methods, guidance, theory and 
organization of the general shop, 
and trade analysis. 


College Facilities 

College dormitories for men 
and women, the college cafeteria, 
and the student union available 
for summer session students. 
Family housing units available. 


Recreation 
Swimming, boating, fishing, 
golf, social activities. 


Summer Session Bulletin 

Write to Director of Summer 
Session, THE STOUT INSTITUTE, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin for the 
Summer Session Bulletin. 
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Opportunity to study model home economics laboratories. 
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OTH graduate and _ under- 

graduate work will be offered 
during the six-week summer ses- 
sion in cool Superior. 


Seven Special Features 

1. A workshop in education 
which will run the entire six 
weeks. To this workshop students 
may bring their special instruc- 
tional problems. Experienced and 
skillful teachers will be in charge; 
one, a specialist in the field of 
rural education; another, in ele- 
mentary education; and another, 
in secondary education. 

2. Special instruction and dem- 
onstration in audio-visual educa- 
tion; in conservation; in plastics 
as an element in industrial arts 
instruction; in secondary school 
English curriculum; in rural ed- 
ucation with emphasis on social 
studies and reading problems in 
rural schools. 

3. Seven different graduate 
subjects or courses yielding a 
total of 16 credit hours from 
which a student may select the 
usual load of six credit hours to 
suit his professional needs. 

4. A demonstration practice 
teaching school on the campus 
from kindergarten through the 
ninth grade, which will give par- 


ticular attention to pupil enrich- 
ment education—a fine opportu- 
nity for observation of the new- 
est and best in education. 

5. A well arranged program of 
assembly attractions in music, 
drama, and lectures represented 
by the following: Katherine 
Flowers Dancers; Howard Pierce 
Davis, world affairs; John Ang- 
lin, tenor; George Gilbert Gro- 
man, lecturer on the uses and 
abuses of the English language; 
Wilbur Swanson, history of mu- 
sic lecturer; Proctor Puppets; 
Richard Corson, platform por- 
traits. 

6. A number of special lectur- 
ers who are eminent in fields of 
academic or professional work. 
These lecturers add zest and in- 
terest to the ‘entire instructional 
program. 

7. A fine recreational program 
both indoors and outdoors, which 
includes golf, tennis, parties, teas, 
and trips to points of industrial 
and historical interest. 

Summer school catalog and 
bulletin on graduate work avail- 
able for distribution and will be 
mailed on request. Write V. E. 
VAN PATTER, Director of Summer 
School, Superior, Wisconsin. 
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HE 1950 summer session 

program at Whitewater 
State Teachers College has been 
planned to provide a schedule of 
over 60 classes to meet the needs 
of secondary, commercial, and 
academic teachers, as well as of 
elementary, primary, kindergar- 
ten, and rural teachers. In addi- 
tion to the regular class work, a 
series of clinics, workshops, and 
institutes have been arranged to 
enrich the students’ experiences 
on our campus this summer. 

Of particular interest to ele- 
mentary teachers will be a reme- 
dial reading clinic on June 27, a 
kindergarten—primary education 
clinic on July 7, and a music 
clinic on July 11. Secondary 
teachers will be interested in the 
commercial education clinic on 
July 18 and the audio-visual edu- 
cation workshop on July 25. 
School maintenance staff mem- 
bers, school board members, su- 
perintendents, and principals will 
be interested in the workshop for 
School Board members and Main- 
tenance staff members to be held 
on Friday, June 30. 

In addition to the events listed 
above, short trips to near-by cen- 
ters of interest are also planned. 
Two field trips are scheduled to 


follow the summer session, one to 
have Alaska as its objective and 
the other, Mexico and Central 
America. Those interested in the 
Alaskan trip should write to 
Charles Morphew, and in the 
Mexico and Central American 
trip to Clay Daggett. Both people 
are members of the college staff. 
Three to five college credits may 
be earned on either trip. The 
trips will start on July 30 or 31, 
returning the latter part of 
August. 

The fee for the summer ses- 
sion is $20.00. Textbooks are pro- 
vided by the college. For further 
information write to: Dr. R. C. 
WILLIAMS, President or Dr. A. I. 
WINTHER, Director, 1950 Sum- 
mer Session. 


Acknowledgment 

The pictures used in this section are 
from several sources. Although they 
represent but few courses, they show 
typical situations which will be dup- 
licated many times during the summer 
in the colleges. Our thanks go to The 
Stout Institute, Oshkosh STC, Superior 
STC, River Falls STC, Platteville STC, 
Eau Claire STC, Whitewater STC, the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department, 
and the Milwaukee Journal for the 
photographs used in this section. Many 
were received but few could be used. 





A student teacher explains the mechanisms of a toy train to a group of curious 
young boys in a grade scheol hobby exhibition in a college training school. 
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Field trips to neighboring countries are 
scheduled at end of summer school, 





Director of Summer Session 


Name of College 


seco het Se Ob ila tars , Wisconsin 


Dear Sir: 


I am interested in attending 
summer school this year. Please 
send me information about the 
following courses offered in 1950 
which I have checked. 


_ Administration 
_... Agriculture 
_.__._ Elementary Education 
__._. Rural Education 
_.... Secondary Education 
_... Kindergarten Education 
_... Home Economics 
___. Industrial Arts 
_._.. Liberal Arts 
_..__ Music 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 








Good Listeners 


OOD listeners are always in 

demand. Many people like to 
talk, very few to listen. To be a 
good listener requires interest in 
listening; and willingness and 
ability to do so. An attitude of 
receptivity can be cultivated; 
what should we and can we do 
about listening ability? 


In recent years we have begun 
to emphasize certain language 
skills on the basis of frequency 
of use. Not long ago we were 
spending most of our language 
time on reading and writing. 
Then we discovered that, on the 
expression side, we used spoken 
language much more than writ- 
ten; hence, speech emphasis. To- 
day, on the receptive side, due in 
part to the influence of radio, we 
are becoming listening conscious. 


Measuring Listening Ability 


The little research available 
seems to indicate that we listen 
about three times as much as we 
read. And yet, we have very little 
knowledge about listening as an 
ability. According to James I. 
Brown writing in School and So- 
city, February 4, 1950, “The 
Third Mental Measurements 
Yearbook (1949) devotes 70 
pages to available tests of read- 
ing yet makes no references to a 
single test of listening ability.” 

Have no attempts been made 
to measure listening ability? Mr. 
Brown points out that an attempt 
to measure listening ability was 
made as early as 1917, and that 
most of the thirty-some studies 
made since then have used some 
type of listening test. Yet, test- 
ing in the field of listening is 
practically undeveloped. 

Certain tentative evidence, 
says Mr. Brown, seems to call for 
more attention on listening meas- 
urement. 

1. Under present conditions of in- 

struction, reading becomes a more 


important medium than listening 
at about the seventh grade level. 
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It appears that listening ability 
does not improve thereafter but 
rather tends to decrease. A study 
by Rankin shows that fifth-grade 
pupils comprehended 73 per cent 
of what they heard; one by Nich- 
ols that college freshmen compre- 
hended only 68 per cent. 

2. We are less critical when we lis- 
ten than when we read. 

3. Difficult material becomes more 
difficult when listened to than 
when read. 

4. For average or below average 
students, listening is more efficient 
than reading. On the secondary 
level this evidence would seem to 
indicate that secondary education 
should be both reading and listen- 
ing centered. 


If we are going to try to meas- 
ure listening ability what shall 
we try to measure? Mr. Brown, 
after concluding that listening 
like reading is a complex skill, 
asked eleven experts what they 
considered the important charac- 
teristics of good listening. The 
following five top characteristics 
were selected: 


1. The ability to synthesize the com- 
ponent parts of a speech to dis- 
cover the central idea or ideas. 

2. The ability to distinguish between 
relevant and irrelevant material. 

3. The ability to make logical infer- 
ences from what is heard. 

4. The ability to make use of con- 

textual clues. 

. The ability to follow without loss 

a fairly complex thought unit. 


ow 


Using the above characteristics 
as a basis, testing (high school 
juniors and college freshmen) 
revealed that most of the indi- 
viduals showed among character- 
istics tested wide variability in 
ability. 

In conclusion, Mr. Brown 
warns us against using a reading 
type test for measuring listening 
ability, suggests that we need a 
listenability formula like the 
Flesch formula for readability, 
and advises us not to equate lis- 
tening groups, for testing pur- 
poses, on the basis of intelligence 
tests. 





Teaching American Citizenship 


EMOCRACY requires much 

of its citizens. In fact, it re- 
quires so much of us that we are 
never sure we are measuring up 
to our civic duties. There is much 
evidence to show that most of our 
citizenry is not meeting its full 
responsibilities. How can we 
strengthen American citizenship 
through the public schools? 

A new project, under the direc- 
tion of William F. Russell, presi- 
dent, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is seeking to help us 
improve citizenship through 
schools. The experiment, made 
possible by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, is to be carried on for 
two years and is starting this 
month (February) with eight 
public schools in Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. It is designed to 
provide teachers with improved 
methods and materials for devel- 


oping knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills for responsible citizenship. 

Some 75 educators and leaders 
in government, publishing, and 
national and international civic 
agencies had a part in developing 
the project. School boards, super- 
intendents and teachers of col- 
laborating schools will support it. 
Citizenship is defined as “an un- 
derstanding of the principles on 
which our goyernment and soci- 
ety are founded and the proper 
exercise of the rights and obliga- 
tions which we derive from these 
principles.” Emphasis is being 
placed on two basic civic obliga- 
tions and skills: acceptance by 
individuals of public service as a 
primary obligation and the prac- 
tical competence necessary to 
carry out these duties. 

In the schools and communi- 
ties affected, learning experiences 
will emphasize: 
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HOME and 
SCHOOL plus 
... EXPERIENCE 


Habits of industry, discipline 
and thrift in the growing boy 
form the-best groundwork for a 
useful, socially integrated man- 
hood. 

These habits are implanted by 
wise home and school trainin~ 





IN LIVING 


and developed by such useful 
remunerative work as operating 
Sentinel carrier routes. 

We are proud of the part our 
youth supervisors play in pre- 
paring the youngsters of today 
for their world of tomorrow. 


Presented by the 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 








1. Laboratory experience for pupils 
learning by doing, a citizenship- 
training concept here comparable 
to methods used in the teaching 
of natural science. 

2. Participation by civic agencies 
and leaders, the adult public gen- 
erally, and the community at 
large. 


3. Use of a variety of materials on 
current issues and historical 
trends to highlight the develop- 
ment of democracy. 


As a result of this two-year 
experiment, we may expect that 
eventually many schools across 
the country will engage in sim- 
ilar projects. We should certainly 
learn better how to close the gap 
in citizenship bet ween knowl- 
edge and performance. 


Responsibility of All 


Public education is not the sole 
responsibility of the educators. 
Every group in Wisconsin has a 
stake in the continuance and im- 
provement of a strong program of 
public education. 


GEORGE E. WATSON at the 
WEA Convention 

















@ A sickness or an accident usually means that income stops. It stops at 
the time you need it the most for not only do your regular living ex- 
penses go on, but you need money for medicines, nurses, special foods, 
doctors, hospitalization, etc. Many teachers have seen their entire sav- 
ings swept away. 


@ Adequate accident and health insurance will prevent much of the 
tragedy when income stops. Your teachers’ group insurance program 
provides the best way for you to protect that all important pay check. 


For Information, Write to 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON, WISCONSIN — 
eee or eee 


Washington National Insurance Company 
520 TENNEY BUILDING MADISON, WISCONSIN 


a 
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Determination Paid Off 


HE folks up around Maple in Douglas County 
rolled up their sleeves and refused to admit it 
couldn’t be done. Result: The new Northwestern 
High School at Maple in the center of a consoli- 
dated district of eight towns. For years these 
sturdy northerners chafed at the inaccessibility of 
high school opportunities. Many of their children 
were denied high school education due to the long 
distances to other schools. The idea of a central 
school was rooted deeply but the war and poor 
financial conditions loomed insurmountable. After 
the war the cherished hopes surged again. In 1946 
eight towns voted to combine and build a high 
school. But, sufficient funds were not at hand. Val- 
uations limited bonding. However, a prefabricated 
low cost building with an austere exterior but up- 
to-date inside seemed to be a solution. What these 
hardy education minded souls lacked in money was 
made up by their resolute will to do and get. 
The farmers co-op donated a site of 29 acres. 
Construction began in 1948 but the $212,000 cost 
of building and equipment was the problem. When 
the project seemed to collapse the redoubtable 
school board and principal came up with means to 
keep construction going. The board used every de- 
vice of economy but last fall a deficit of $70,000 
still stood in the way of completion. Capitalizing 
upon the cooperative spirit of the district a call 
was sounded for volunteer work. Citizens re- 
sponded by donating $12,000 worth of free labor 
in old fashioned husking bee style. Not to be out- 
done by the men, the women also helped. Manual 


training students went to carpentering under their 
instructor to build the inside of their shop. A spe- 
cial inducement was the feverish desire to finish 
the gym in time for the basket ball season. This 
group effort created high student morale. Realiz- 
ing the stark fact of lack of funds students pitched 
in to raise money by holding a public auction. 
People donated Fords, a Plymouth, a tractor, poul- 
try, canned goods, most every sort of salable thing 
—even puppies—to realize $876. Then followed 
two Hunters Balls which netted $250 more for the 
gym fund. 

Just when the building will be completed is con- 
jectural as there are critical financial problems. 
The important thing is that here are 225 high 
school students in a modern plant which serves an 
area hungry for education. Significant and admir- 
able is the courageous will of these people who ex- 
hibited an American quality which was presumed 
to have disappeared—the true pioneer spirit. 

Districts will build more attractive schools than 
this one, to be sure. They will reflect adequate tax- 
ing power, building reserves, and bonding leeway. 
The significant thing about Maple is that they had 
none of these, in fact, faced a discouraging situa- 
tion. The wisest planning and discreet use of funds 
at hand left them far short of their goal. It would 
have failed but for individual and group enterprise 
in energy, enthusiasm, sacrifice, and the ultimate 
in fortitude. Such perseverance speaks well for the 
educational .future of our youth. 


Declining Returns for Pensioners 


‘*TX EW men nowadays can expect to save enough 

money out of income to retire, or enough to 
pass on to provide security andacomfortable stand- 
ard of living for widow and children.” This is from 
an article in U. S. News & World Report, February 
24. Inflationary squeezes on the purchasing power 
of the dollar since 1900 have imposed hardships on 
retired people. Teachers, all of whom expect to 
retire on annuities, have deplored the trend. The 
editor points out that one could retire on the in- 
come of $25,000 fifty years ago, get $1,500 in inter- 
est, and live comfortably. Interest rates declined 
and prices went up so that by 1939 a capital of 
$63,000 was required to provide the same pur- 
chasing power. At present it takes capital invest- 
ment of $112,000 to yield the same purchasing 


returns. That is why more and more people must 
depend upon government or employer pensions. 
Few people can, with current tax rates, save that 
amount. Today’s dollar, on prewar basis, is a 60- 
cent dollar, but, says the News, “If the dollar de- 
clines in buying power in the same proportion in 
the next 50 years as it has in the last 50 years, it 
will be worth only 18 cents in the year 2000.” Pen- 
sioners and annuitants view inflationary trends 
with justifiable apprehension. Those who retired 
with reasonable payments a decade or less ago 
are now in difficulty. Unless our economics be- 
comes somewhat stabilized future retirants will 
face the same hardships even with increased bene- 
fits. Teachers are urged to read the article from 
which we quote. 
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Questions and Answers 
yee 


Your Retirement 


Perhaps you, too, have an important question on 
retirement which you would like to have answered. 


igpteleeees to the WEA office and 
questions asked of staff mem- 
bers indicate a great interest in 
the provisions of the Retirement 
System. Some questions are com- 
mon to many members, and it is 
those which we shal] answer 
through the columns of the Jowr- 
nal. If you want information 
about your own account write di- 
rectly to the State Annuity and 
Investment Board, Capitol, 
Madison. 








Q. I am a woman 60 years old, 
taught all of my life in Wis- 
consin, have never been an 
annuitant, and have left all of 
my own deposits in the ac- 
count and have taught since 
August 1947. How much 
would my retirement be per 
month if I have $3100 on my 
own deposits and $8000 on 
State’s deposits? 


A. 1. Your first choice is to 
settle for a lifeannuity 
with no guarantee, which 
will give you a larger an- 
nuity per month. (Used 
generally by people who 
have no dependents.) In- 
cluding your own and the 
State’s money you have 
$6100 to your credit. 

6.1 x $5.52 — $33.67 
The $5.52 is the annuity 
per $1000 per month for a 
woman at the age of 60. 


2. Your second choice is to 
take the 15 year guaran- 
teed life annuity. On 180 
guaranteed payment plan 
with the total $6100 in the 
account, you would get 

6.1 x $4.96 — $30.26 
The $4.96 is the annuity 
per $1000 per month for a 
woman at the age of 60. 
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This amount would be paid 
to you as long as you live, 
even though you live after 
180 payments have been 
made, however, if you die 
before 180 payments have 
been made, your benefici- 
ary would get the balance. 


3. The best settlement for you 
would be to use the mini- 
mum guarantee that was 
enacted by the legislature 
in 1947, providing you 
meet the requirements. 
This assures you a certain 
amount from the State’s 
portion of the account. 
However, in this settle- 
ment you also must make 
a choice between a life an- 
nuity or the guaranteed 
180 payment life annuity. 
Both problems will be 
worked. 


a. Life Annuity Settle- 
ment Under the Mini- 
mum Guarantee 

You fulfill all the require- 
ments to qualify for the mini- 
mum benefits. (Listed on page 
15 of the 1948 retirement 
booklet published by the WEA 
and the State Annuity and 
Investment Board.) Since you 
have taught 40 years in Wis- 
consin, you will be assured of 
$2 per month for 35 years of 
that teaching. 

To this minimum benefit 
from the state must be added 
the annuity due you from 
your own deposits which are 
$3100. 

35 x $2 = $70.00 
3.1 x $5.52 = $17.11 

Total Annuity — $87.11 

When you die, payments 
cease. 

b. 186 7 ayments Guaran- 





teed Life Annuity Un- 
der the Minimum Guar- 
antee 
This can always be figured 
most easily by dividing the 
Life Annuity rate per $1000 
for any given age into the 180 
guaranteed life annuity per 
»1000. In the above problem, 
at age 60, we would divide 
$4.96 — $5.52 — 89.86% 
Therefore, in this example, if 
you select the guaranteed 180 
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FABRICS, WOOD, GLASS, METAL 


Right tram the tube 


No firing—no fixing—no brush is needed to 
use this brilliant lacquer-like paint for 
decorating, monogramming, lettering or 
marking purposes. Self-sealing tube with 
painting tip—easy as a pen to use. Comes 
in vermilion, yellow, green, blue, brown. 
black. $1 per tube with directions. If deal- 


er cannot supply you, write Dept. ST.. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Makers of Crayola Drawing Crayon 
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payments, you would multiply 

89.86 x $87.11 — $78.30 
This amount will be guaran- 
teed for 180 payments and 
also will be paid to you as long 
as you live beyond the 180 
payments. 

Obviously, the guarantee 
minimum settlement as en- 
acted by the 1947 legislature 
would be the best. You must 
decide in any case whether 
you want the 180 Guaranteed 
Life Annuity payments or you 
prefer the straight life annu- 
ity. 

. Why does the disability fea- 
ture of the Retirement Law 
need revision? 


. A teacher under 50 years of 
age who has paid into the 
fund for at least five full 
years and becomes physically 
or mentally disabled and can- 
not perform any work for 
compensation is eligible ‘for 
the $25 a month disability in 
addition to any other benefits. 
The disability must have ex- 
isted for 60 days. 

In 1947 the law was 
amended to provide disability 
benefits also to teachers who 
are at least 50 years of age 
or older. Under this amend- 
ment a teacher becomes elig- 
ible for the minimum guaran- 
tee, as soon as proof of the 
disability can be furnished, 
provided such disability has 
existed for 60 days. This is 
available to members who are 
50 or older and have taught 
20 years in schools belonging 
to the retirement system and 
have paid into the fund each 
of five full years immediately 
preceding the total disability. 

The weakness of this 
amendment is that in order 
to claim this, payments must 
be made for each full year of 
the five, preceding disability. 
This makes it impossible for 
ateacher to qualify who 
might have interrupted the 
continuity of the five years 
preceding disability. This 
weakness is being studied by 
the WEA Retirement Commit- 
tee and others in order to bring 
about changes in this feature 
in the next legislature. 
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Other New EBFilms 


Circus Day in Our Town 
Gas for Home and Industry 


Copper—Mining and Smelting 
(Color) 








The films 
that took 20 
years’ experience 


to make... 


YOUR VOICE 


Synthetic Fibers 
(1/2 reels) 


The Ears and Hearing 
The Nurse 


(112 reels) 


Life of a Plant 
(Color) 


Every new EBFilm you will buy this year contains an ingre- 
dient essential to good teaching films. 


That ingredient is experience—20 years of it. 


Every EBFilm is designed by educators in careful collabora- 
tion with unhurried specialists. Every EBFilm is created out of the 
priceless experience of 20 years of pioneering in the production of 
classroom motion pictures. 


More than 300 EBFilms are in constant use in America’s 
classrooms today making a lasting contribution to better learning. 
The EBFilms that will join them this year will make the world’s 
finest library of classroom motion pictures even bigger, even better. 


In today’s crowded classes, more and more teachers are in- 
‘sisting on time-tested EBFilms ...to help them reach young minds 
faster, hold them longer, teach them better. Whether for rental or 
purchase, they know they can order any EBFilm with absolute 
confidence. 

The same experience that makes EBFilms great makes your EBF Representative a 
man well-fitted to help you with your audio-visual problems. Call him in often. 


Your EBFilms Representative: 


Cc. J. KRUMM 


704 Ash Street, Baraboo, Wisconsin 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 


NEW YORK « LONDON « CHICAGO « BOSTON « ATLANTA « DALLAS « PASADENA 
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Contract Reminder 


S WE are nearing contract 
time we again call your at- 
tention to the provisions of the 
Continuing Contract Law. Re- 
member April 1 and April 15 are 
important dates to all teachers. 
By those days boards of educa- 
tion and teachers have definite 
responsibilities regarding notifi- 
cation and acceptance. 


Continuing Contracts 
39.45 CONTRACTS OF SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as used in 
this section shall mean and include any 
person who holds a teacher’s certificate 


issued by the state superintendent of 
schools or a classification status under 
the state board of vocational and adult 
education and whose legal employment 
requires such certificate or classifica- 
tion status, excepting part-time teach- 
ers and teachers employed by any local 
board of vocational and adult education 
in any city of the first class and ex- 
cepting teachers employed by any board 
of school directors in any eity of the 
first class created and existing under 
chapter 459, laws 1907, as amended. 


“(2) All teachers as defined in this 
section shall be given written notice of 
renewal or refusal of his or her con- 
tract for the ensuing school year on or 
before April 1 of the school year during 
which said teacher holds a contract by 
the managing body or other proper offi- 














its school dollar. 








Economy that 
does not detract 


from efficiency 


1s indicated 


|| if the public is to receive the maximum return from 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 











are a proven economy where textbooks are con- 
cerned. They not only pay for themselves but Save 
Money for other needed supplies. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 
COMPANY 








SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


i 








cer of the school or system in which 
the teacher is employed. When no such 
notice is given on or before April 1, the 
contract of teaching service then in 
force shall be continued for the ensuing 
school year. A teacher receiving a no- 
tice of renewal of contract for the en- 
suing year from the employing board 
or proper officer, or a teacher who does 
not receive a notice of renewal or re- 
fusal of his or her contract for the en- 
suing school year on or before April 1, 
shall accept or reject, in writing, such 
contract no later than April 15 follow- 
ing. No teachers shall be employed or 
dismissed except by a majority vote of 
the full membership of the managing 
body or board. Nothing in this section 
shall prevent the modification or ter- 
mination of a contract by mutual 
agreement of the teacher and _ the 
school board. 





Professional Reading 


Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 





Audio-Visual Techniques For En- 
richment of the Curriculum, by 
Anna C. Chandler and Irene F. 
Cypher. Noble & Noble, 1948. 
$3.50. 

Chandler and Cypher have pre- 
sented the literature of audio- 
visual education with a readable 
and educationally adequate 
spring-board to further study in 
their book, Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques. There is nothing here 
which has not been said before 

. with the possible exception 
of the inclusion of television 
shooting scripts. But for a rapid, 
easily digested overview of the 
audio-visual field, this work is 
indeed valuable, particularly for 
pre-service training or in-service 
training at an elementary level. 

Profusely illustrated, this book 

practices what it preaches; how- 

ever, one wonders if the glossary 
at the end of the book was com- 
piled by them. 

The authors are to be com- 
mended for their suggestions of 
means for enriching specific sub- 
ject areas. It is hoped that this 
emphasis will carry over into fu- 
ture works in this field THOMAS 
CLEMENS, Audio-Visual Director, 
Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


New Schools for a New Culture, 
by Charles M. MacConnell. 
Harper, 1948. 229 p. $2.50. 


This book by Charles M. Mac- 
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Connell, et al, could well serve as 
a practical handbook for those 
seeking new methods in today’s 
secondary schools. Its strength 
lies in its presentation of educa- 
tional theory put into effective 
practice. All teachers and admin- 
istrators earnestly striving to 
bring functional democracy to 
the classroom will welcome this 
anecdotal account of what it ac- 
tually takes to develop pupil- 
teacher planning, true pupil ac- 
tivity, wholesome evaluation, and 
parent participation. 


While the core program is the 
educational medium in which this 
study is grounded, its fully re- 
ported attempts to teach democ- 
racy through doing could be used 
as standards of procedure what- 
ever the proposed organization 
or attack may be. The complete- 
ness of this account serves as a 
refreshing contract to the enig- 
matic admonition, “fit the curric- 
ulum to the needs and interests 
of the child’, a statement which 
is often declared but seldom am- 
plified—RUSSELL MOSELY, State 
Secondary School Supervisor. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Summary Financial Statement 
January 1950 





Balance Jan. 1... $37,429.44 
eee rare yt Oe 508.87 

$37,938.31 
Expenditures ______- 4,900.06 
Balance Feb. 1_____- _$33,038.25 


Reserve Fund—$21,000.00— 
Par Value 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


February 1950 


Balance Feb. 1______- $33,038.25 
IN cette cree 5,851.96 

$38,890.21 
Expenditures ______-_- 6,784.39 


Balance March 1____~_ $32,105.82 
Reserve Fund—$21,000.00 Bonds 
(Par Value) 


P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer 
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Does this look familiar 7 


Next time this happens to you, here’s something you might 
think about: 


We have railroads to carry freight—all sorts of freight in 
any quantity, for anybody, to any part of the country, in 
any season of the year. 


These railroads are built for heavy-duty hauling — more so 
than ever after the four billion dollars they have spent for 
improvement since the end of the war. 


And the more freight railroads are called upon to carry, the 
more efficiently and economically they can do the job— 
and at the same time your public highways will be less 
expensive to maintain, safer and more convenient to use. 


fesocanow OF Zen’ Fepuzons 




















THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 


Presents the Following Program for 


Elementary Teachers 


June 23 to August 18 


Psychology: Human development (infancy, early childhood) ; Early child- 
hood education; Child psychology; Psychology of learning. 


Curriculum and Evaluation: Introduction to curriculum planning; Elemen- 
tary school curriculum; Issues in elementary education; Practices in cur- 
riculum planning; Evaluation and planning of educational programs; 
Studies in curriculum and instruction in geography; Seminar in elemen- 


tary education. 


Methods Courses: Children’s literature; Music in the elementary grades; 
Social studies in the elementary school; Reading in the elementary school ; 
Science in the elementary school; Language arts in the elementary school; 
Methods and materials in the education of the blind; Hearing rehabilita- 
tion; Correction of speech disorders; Advanced correction of speech dis- 
orders; School art; Organization of elementary school art with observa- 
tion in the Laboratory School; Physical education for elementary schools; 
Teaching of dance to children; Investigations in the teaching of arith- 
metic; Visual instruction; Health information for teachers; School health 


examinations. 


Education laboratory experiences are provided through work groups involving 
direct contact with children, planning and discussion activities and problem 
solving groups. Other facilities provided are: Elementary Laboratory School, 
Psycho-Educational Clinic, Reading Clinic, Learning Laboratory, Statistical 


Laboratory and Instructional Material Center. 





Complete information on the Summer Program may be obtained from: 
Director of the Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON 6. 
ul Ut 
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Headline Happenings 





. Wisconsin Education Assn. 
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Organized 1853 





Silverwood Announces 
Speakers for NWEA 
Program at Green Bay 


Several luncheon meetings 
scheduled for the afternoon 








George Silverwood of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| CRIPPLED CHILOREN 





Green Bay, president of the | 


Northeastern WEA, has an- 
nounced the two principal 
speakers for the general ses- 
sion of Association’s annual 
convention which will be held 
at Green Bay on March 31. 
Alfred P. Haake, consultant 


to General Motors and Mayor | 
of Park Ridge, IIl., and Wil- | 


liam Ransom Wood, director 
of the Community College 
and assistant superintendent 
of schools at Evanston, IIl., 
have been selected. Mr. 
Haake is a nationally known 
economist, lecturer, and col- 
umnist, and is an eminent 
exponent of the American 
Way of Life. “‘Unesco—The 
Progress of an Idea” is the 
title of the address by Mr. 
Wood. 

Several luncheons will be 
held at noon and sectional 
meetings are scheduled. 


NEA Sponsors Leaders 
Institute at American U. 


The fifth annual Institute 
of Organization Leadership 
sponsored by the NEA will 
be held at the American Uni- 
versity Campus in Washing- 
ton, D. C. July 24 to Aug. 18. 
The institute highlights in- 
cludes the history, structure, 





program, and problems of lo- | 


cal, state, and national educa- 
tion association. Attendance 
which is limited to 100 will 
include officers of state and 
local associations, officers of 
Future Teachers of America, 
and other educational lead- 
ers. 


National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 11 $. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Texan Will Head AASA 
For the Year 1950-51 








Warren Travis White, su- 
perintendent of schools of 
Dallas, Texas, and president 
of the Texas Association of 
School Administrators, was 
elected president of the 
American Association of 
School Administrators for 
the year beginning March 15, | 
1950. Results of the mail | 
ballot were announced Jan- | 


— 


uary 7. 





‘Eau Claire STC Will 
| Offer Driver Education 


| A Driver Safety Education 

Institute will be held for five 
days, June 12-16, at Eau 
Claire STC. It will be an in- 
tensive program of interest 
to in-service teachers in the 
field who are now teaching 
drive education courses, and 
who may wish to be informed 
on the new state program for 
teaching driver safety educa- 
tion. 








| sored by the Wisconsin Bu- 
|reau of Motor Vehicles. In- 
structors of the course will 
include Bert L. Woodcock, in- 
structor in driver education 
at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Robert L. Gunn of 
| Eau Claire STC faculty. 








WEA & NSSI Will Honor 
Schoo! Board Member 





Announcement of the se- 
lection of the outstanding 
| school board member of Wis- 
consin by the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee will be made 
at the annual banquet of the 
Wisconsin School Boards As- 
sociation and Wisconsin As- 
sociation of School Adminis- 
trators at Hotel Schroeder, 
April 13. George E. Watson, 
state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, has been 
chosen to make the presen- 
tation. 





| This annual Certificate of 
| Distinguished Service Award 
to a school board member is 


Conference on Teacher Education and 
| Professional Standards is Planned 





Conference seeking to raise 
professional level 





The 1950 National Confer- 
ence on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, 
sponsored by the National 
Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional 
Standards, will be held at In- 
|diana University, June 28 to 
|July 1, just preceding the 
88th Annual Meeting of the 
NEA in St. Louis, July 2-7. 

The Indiana Conference 
will be the fifth in a series 
of notable National Confer- 
ences sponsored by the Com- 
mission. The preceding ones 
were: the Chautauqua Con- 
ference, the Oxford Confer- 
ence, the Bowling Green Con- 
| ference, and the New Hamp- 
shire Conference. Approxi- 








made jointly by the National | mately 600 outstanding lead- 
School Service Institute and | ers of the teaching profession 
the WEA for exceptional serv- | will attack the problems of 
ice to the schools. The selec- | formulating and applying 


‘tion has been made by the|standards for institutions 


WEA Executive Committee|which prepare teachers. 
from a list of worthy nom- | Each year Wisconsin has had 
inees submitted by local edu- | representatives at the con- 
cational associations. Norton | ference. 

E. Masterson of Stevens | Seeking Standards 


Ini } , 
Point received the award last; py. 1950 Conference, ac- 





The Institute will be spon- | 





urge others to participate 


the WEA. 





Locals Presidents to Meet 


Presidents of local associations will meet in 9 area 
meetings from April 24 to May 10 according to arrange- 
ments by the Locals Committee. Invitations specifying 
dates and places for respective districts will be sent 
to all presidents the forepart of April. Attendance is 
not restricted to presidents, in fact, the committee will 


ences. Travel expenses of presidents are to be paid by. 


in these important confer- 
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year. Members of the WEA 
Executive will attend the 
presentation ceremonies. 


Willson, Baraboo, Elected 
SWEA President for 1951 





Gordon L. Willson, super- 
intendent of the Baraboo 
Public Schools, was elected 
president of the Southern 
Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation for 1950-51 at the 
association’s annual conven- 
tion in Madison, Feb. 10. 
Other association officers 
| elected by the 3,440 members, 
|a new record, were Gwendo- 
lyn Gibbs, Whitewater STC 
first vice president; James 
| Luther, Delavan, second vice 
| president; William Marsh, 
| Central High School, Madi- 
}son, secretary; and Charles 
| Door, Milton, treasurer. 





- 


| Members of the executive 
| committee are Roger B. 

Holtz, Watertown; Donald 
| Morgan, Randolph; and Pat 
| Dawson, Janesville. 


cording to Ralph McDonald, 
executive secretary of the 
Commission, will come to 
grips with a problem of basic 
importance to the teaching 
profession, and one which is 
the most difficult of solution. 
“The quality of the programs 
of institutions which prepare 
teachers determines in a 
large measure the quality of 
the services which schools 
render to children and the 
quality of professional stand- 
ards all along the line which 
the profession may achieve,” 
states Mr. McDonald. “All 
other professions have long 
since faced this vital issue 
and have determined the con- 
ditions under which their 
members are prepared. The 
organized teaching profession 
must likewise insist upon the 
application of adequate 
|standards to teacher-prepar- 
|ing institutions, if it hopes to 
achieve the status of a pro- 
fession,” he stated. 

The Planning Committee 
met in Washington, Jan. 9- 
11, to plan the conference. 





tb 
vr 








State Historical Society 
Receives Merit Award 


The five colored cartoon 
film strips on Wisconsin his- 
tory recently produced by 
the State Historical Society 
have been given a_ special 
award of merit by the Amer- 
ican Association of State 
and Local History. The| 
award was formally pre- 
sented at the annual Found- | 
ers Day banquet of the Soci- 
ety, January 28 in Madison | 








‘ion to giving essential his- 


torical data to supplement 
the pictures and labels, this 
guide contains reading sug- 
gestions and class activities 
and projects. 


Wisconsin History 
Each strip consists of ap- 


of Wisconsin history in 


|chronological sequence from 


ihe period of the great ex- 
pansion of western Europe 
which brought the French to 


by Dr. Herbert Kellar of |Canada and Wisconsin, and 
Chicago, it was announced |the English to the Atlantic 


by Clifford Lord, Society di- 
rector. 

The five strips were be- 
gun in 1948 with a grant of 
funds for the purpose from 
the State Centennial Com- 
mittee. The outline for the 
project was hammered into 
shape in a series of staff 
conferences. Art work was 
performed by two Madison 
artists, Don Anderson and 
Dorthy Meeker, under the 
supervision of John Jenkins 
and Harry Lichter of the So- 
ciety’s museum staff. An ex- 
tensive mimeographed guide 
for teachers was prepared by 
a 


Wilbur H. Glover. In addi- 


















ov) 


staff project headed by | 


A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACKAGE— 
Unsurpassed In 
Faculty © Libraries 
Laboratories ¢ Physical Plant 
Graduate School e Climate 
Free Recreational Program 
Outdoor Week-end Vacations 


|seaboard, down to the prob- 
| ems of the post-World War 
|II era. Indian culture, French 
administration, the fur trade, 
the advent of the British, 
|the American revolution, the 
|War of 1812, the beginnings 
{of American settlement, lead 
|mining, the lumber industry, 
the creation of the national 
|market with the coming of 
ithe railroads, the Civil War, 
the agrarian upheaval of the 


70s, the beginnings of mod- | 


|ern industry, labor problems, 
|the New Deal, and two World 


|Wars are featured as_ the | 


| Wisconsin story is unfolded. 
This is the first time the 
whole history of a state has 


SUMMER SESSION 


MORE COME TO’ MINNESOTA EACH YEAR FOR 


SUMMER STUDY—subjects offered in every field of 


education and scientific interest total more than 1,500. 
This distinguished institution offers an unexcelled program 
of extra-curricular activities, concerts, plays, movies, lec- 
tures, and other social events. Celebrating its hundredth 
anniversary the University offers many new and unique 
programs; language residence houses, opera workshop, 


First Term: June 12-July 22. Second Term: July 24-August 26 


been presented in film strip 
form. It is the first time a 
state historical society has 
launched so ambitious a film 
strip program, and the first 
| time that state history has 
/been presented in the colored 
|cartoon form here used. Be- 
|cause it is a pioneer effort, 


|proximately 30 frames, each | and because of the calibre of 
|frame illustrating some phase | the work, the American As- 


|sociation of State and Local 
| History thought it worthy of 
|this special award. 

| According to Lord, this is 
ithe beginning of a larger 
‘film strip program for the 
state historical society. Edu- 
|eators who have viewed the 
[new film strips have been 
uniformly enthusiastic, and 
the Society has no doubts 


;but that the program thus | 


|launched of making Wiscon- 
isin history more available to 
|the schools in more attractive 
forms will be a continuing 
one. 


Radio Workshops Held 
In Several Counties 
Workshops on “The Use of 


were so well received by 
teachers in seven Wisconsin 
counties last spring and fall 


Radio as a Teaching Aid” | 


that School of the Air offi- 
cials scheduled three more, 
March 10, March 13, and 
April 3 in Wood, Washing- 
ton, and Sauk counties. 


At the Washington and 
Wood county workshops 
teachers had the opportunity 
to see how children of differ- 
ent ages react to creative ex- 
pression when James Schwal- 
back, director of “Let’s 
Draw”, national prize-win- 
ning radio art series, met 
with them. They learned 
from him how to develop 
good creative expression at 
each grade level, and wit- 
nessed a demonstration class 
conducted by Mr. Schwalback 
with the use of a recorded 
| “‘Let’s Draw” program. 





An exhibit of outstanding 
|children’s art stimulated by 
the “Let’s Draw” broadcast 
| was displayed at each work- 
| shop. 

| Arlene McKellar, assistant 
| director, School of the Air, 
told teachers how other 
schools made use of radio les- 
sons, other than art in their 
| classrooms. 

Radio workshops have been 
{held in Monroe, Crawford, 
|Vernon, Langlade, Vilas, 
'Oneida, and Lincoln. 








seminar in international relations, curriculum workshops, 
American studies program, economic workshop, and the 


like. 


A distinguished faculty, augmented by outstanding guest 


teachers, numbers more than 


1,000. One of the largest of 


the nation’s university libraries and laboratories equipped 
with the most modern apparatus offer unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for graduate work and research. 


Write now for complete bulletin to the Dean of the Summer Session, 
522 Administration Building, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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“Buvez Coca-Cola” or 
| 


ee 
Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 


tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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means pause and be refreshed in Casablanca 


In storied Casablanca, young and old make the Coca-Cola 
cooler a friendly gathering place where a man can pause 
and go his way refreshed. In Morocco as in America, 
the quality of Coca-Cola has built the popularity of 
Coca-Cola ...has made Coke part of the community 
to help people work refreshed and play refreshed. 

















MUZZEY 


A History of 
Our Country 


NEW EDITION 








This attractive new Muzzey history for high schools 
provides an up-to-date content which covers such re- 
cent history as the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan, the Atlantic Pact, the admission of Israel to 
the United Nations. 


The new inviting double-column page, new pictures, 
new maps, new study aids plus the sound, enduring 
qualities that have made Muzzey the country’s lead- 
ing American history are now ready for your class- 
room. For more information send for circular No. 460. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 











 THINK-AND- 
DO BOOKS 
(Application) 


TEACHER'S ‘s, 
GUIDEBOOKS ‘, 
(Method) 


LEARNING 
READING 


PERSONAL 
DEVELOP - 





‘For information about this child-centered, 
inter-related curriculum plan — which is thor- 
oughly adjusted to children’s needs and abil- 
ities at every level and in every area—write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Son Francisco 5 


Chicago 11 * Atlanta 3 * Dallas 1 * New York 10 ° Pasadena 2 
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H. S. Physics Teachers 
To Receive Fellowships 


Wisconsin high school 
teachers are eligible to com 
pete for 50 all-expense fel- 
lowships which the General 
Electric Company will award 
this summer as a recognition 
of excellence in high school 
teaching. High school physics 
teachers in Wisconsin and in 
seven other states will divide 
the awards which cover ex- 
penses for a special six-week 
summer course at Case In- 
stitute of Technology, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from June 26 
through August 4. 


Applications for the fel- 
lowships will be received 
from experienced secondary 
school physics teachers by 
Dean Elmer Hutchisson at 
Case Institute until April 15. 
The fellowships will cover 
traveling expenses to and 
from Cleveland, living ex- 
penses during the session, tu- 
ition, and fees. 





Review of Developments 

The six-week program, now 
to be offered for the fourth 
consecutive year, is planned 
to bring to teachers a review 
of recent developments in the 
physical sciences so that they 
may return to their class- 
rooms freshly aware of the 
directions in which science is 
progressing. The specific 
courses are in “Basic Con- 
cepts in Physics,” ‘Recent 
Developments in Atomic and 
Nuclear Physics,” and “Sci- 
ence and Technology in the 
Control of Environment.” 

In addition to the academic 
program conducted on the 
Case campus, fellows will de- 
vote two afternoons a week 
to visiting laboratories of the 
General Electric Company in 
Cleveland. Special evening 
lectures by national leaders 
in science and recreational 
features are also included in 
the program. 


National Math Teachers 
To Have 4-Day Session 








The tenth summer meeting 
The National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 
will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, August 
21-24, according to J. R. 
Mayor of the UW Depart- 
ment of Mathematics. The 
sessions will be held in Uni- 
versity buildings and rooms 
will be available in Univer- 
sity dormitories. 

The National Council has 
for its object the improve- 





ment of mathematics teach- 
ing in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. All persons 
interested in mathematics 
and mathematics teaching 
are eligible for membership. 
The sessions of the summer 
meeting will bz open to all 
interested. An excellent pro- 
gram of interest to teachers 
of arithmetic and teachers of 
secondary school mathemat- 
ics has been planned. Na- 
tional leaders in mathemat- 
ics education from all parts 
of the country are scheduled 
to participate in the pro- 
gram. 





Am. Red Cross Seeks 
67 Millions for Service 





On March 1, some 1,500,000 
American Red Cross volun- 
teers in cities and towns 
across the nation began the 
task of raising $67,000,000 
for Red Cross services to the 
American people next year. 


In announcing the goal of 
the 1950 campaign, March 1- 
31, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
new Red Cross president, 
pointed out that the esti- 
mated cost of the Red Cross 
program for the 1950-51 fis- 
cal year actually total 
$79,000,000. Rigid economies 
and the application of 
$12,000,000 from almost de- 
pleted surpluses have en- 


abled the organization to 
hold down its request to 
$67,000,000. 


According to the Red Cross 
Charter granted by the Con- 
gress, the organization must 
continue its traditional serv- 
ices to the nation, to the 
armed forces, and to veter- 
ans. It must continue to ex- 
pand its national blood pro- 
gram, already serving nearly 
a quarter of the country’s 
population. And it must con- 
tinue its volunteer programs 
for greater community serv- 
ice. The Red Cross must be 
ready to move quickly and 
efficiently when disaster 
strikes in any part of the 
county. Last year the organ- 
ization assisted in 330 domes- 
tic disaster relief operations, 
the highest number in any 
one year of Red Cross his- 
tory. 


General Marshall also sin- 
gled out the organization’s 
health and safety services, its 
army of trained volunteers, 
and the Junior Red Cross as 
important elements that must 
be continued at peak effi- 
ciency. 
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Classroom Teachers 
Will Meet April 21-22 


The annual North Central 
- Regional Conference, spon- 
sored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of NEA, 
will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago, April 21- 
22. The conference is being 
planned by Mary Van Horn 
of Newburgh, Ind., the North 
Central Regional Director of 
the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. The 
theme for the conference 
will be “Unity in Diversity 
—The Design for Our Pro- 
fession.” 

Registration will begin at 
6:00 P. M. Friday, April 21. 
The program at the first gen- 
eral session will include re- 
ports of NEA activities; 
such as, the Sixth Classroom 
Teachers National Confer- 
ence, NEA Institute of Or- 
ganization Leadership, and 
the Overseas Teachers Visit. 

On Saturday morning, 
April 22, the conference will 
be devoted to discussion 
groups to consider problems 
confronting the profession. 
An organization clinic will 
be held to discuss local asso- 
ciation problems, including 





such topics as affiliation with 
the state and national asso- 
ciations, local responsibilities 
in regard to unified dues, 
and democratic participation 
in school administration. The 
program will include ad- 
dresses by Philip Wardner, 
president, and Hilda Maehl- 
ing, executive secretary, 
NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 


Training of Local Leaders 


Since this conference is de- 
signed for the training of 
local leaders, it is hoped that 
many educators from the 
North Central Region will 
avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to participate. 

States included in the 
North Central Region are: 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 





For Your Interests 


A mention of the Journal 
when writing to the advertis- 
ers or when talking to their 
representatives will be a 
boost for your own associa- 
tion. The more advertising 
we receive the better the 
Journal. 








groups. 





Tax Information to be Prepared 


A concise pocket-size publication setting forth the 
fundamental facts on school budgets, state aids, and 
school finance has been completed by the WEA office 
and will shortly go to press. Its purpose is to acquaint 
the teaching profession with tax and finance facts. A 
sample mailing will be sent out so that local associa- 
tions and administrators may examine the pamphlet 
and request the required number for study by local 








Junior Science Academy 
To Meet in La Crosse 


The Wisconsin Junior 
Academy of Science will hold 
its second statewide junior 
high school science meeting 
at the La Crosse STC, April 
15, according to Alex Perro- 
din of La Crosse STC who is 
chairman of the Committee. 
Any Wisconsin junior high 


_|school student and all sci- 


ence students and teachers 
are invited. Science students 
who present projects will be 
permitted 5-15 minutes to 
give reports on scientific 
study, which may include 
demonstrations or exhibits 
of work accomplished. Proj- 
ects may be in any area of 





to the number .of students 
who may present projects 
from one school. 


From the students present- 
ing projects at this meeting 
a committee of judges will 
select two to be invited to 
speak at the statewide meet- 
ing of senior high school sci- 
ence students at the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Art, 
and Letters to be held in Be- 
loit, April 22. 

Mr. Perrodin states that 
the objectives of this meet- 
ing is not competition as no 
awards will be given, but it 
is intended primarily as an 
opportunity for high school 
science students to meet with 


|other young men and women 
|science. There is no limit as|who are interested in science. 











and Ed.D. 








and Music. 


weeks. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1950 Summer Sessions 
Six-Week Session—June 23 to August 5 


A full summer curriculum in Liberal Arts, Education, Journalism, Speech, 


Nine-Week Session—June 23 to August 26 


A limited number of nine-week courses in Journalism, Speech, Education, 
and Liberal Arts. All courses in the School of Commerce meet for nine 


Three-Week Session—August 5 to August 26 


Designed for graduate students who have done advanced work in Edu- 
cation and are interested in furthering their professiona] growth. 


7t Summer at Northwestern Offers... 


—A distinguished faculty. 
—A wide variety of courses leading to degrees, B.S., B.Mus., B.Mus. Ed., B.S.J., M.S., M.Mus., Ph.D., 


—A vacation atmosphere on the shore of Lake Michigan 
—Opportunities to enjoy the concerts, lectures, theater and other cultural advantages of the campus and 
of the Chicago area. 


For bulletins write to . . . DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


1811 ORRINGTON AVENUE @ EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Home Economics Assn. 
Scheduled for Oshkosh 


The fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Home 
Economics Association will 
be held in Oshkosh on Fri- 
day, and Saturday, April 14— 
15, with headquarters at the 


Raulf Hotel, reports Marion | 


Wagner, home demonstration 
agent of Winnebago County, 
chairman of the program 
committee. Mrs. Gladys 
Bauer, 


cation School, is co-chairman 
of the convention. Ethelyn C. 
Robinson of Shorewood is 
president of the Association. 


Program Announced 

The following program has 
been announced: Dr. Ger- 
trude Chittendon, head of the 
Child Development Depart- 
ment of Iowa State College, 
will speak on the subject: 
“Teaching Family Relation- 
ships throughout Home Eco- 
nomics”; Dr. Warren H. 
Southworth of the University 


, Rights, will speak on “To- 
wards Overcoming Preju- 
dice”; “Money Management 
for Women” is the subject of 
Emma Steinke of the First 
| National Bank of Oshkosh; 
|and Mrs. Agnes O. Leindorff 
|of the University of Wiscon- 
|sin will discuss “House Plans 
| for Living”’’. 





| paneeeta 


Elementary Principals 
Will Meet April 28-29 


The Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals Association will 
have its annual meeting in 
|Madison, April 28-29, ac- 
|cording to Walter Engelke of 
| Madison, president of the As- 
| sociation. 
| be held at the University and 





home economics co- | 
ordinator of the Oshkosh Vo- | 


at Washington School. Since | 


the principals meeting will 
| be on the same days as those 
|of the Regional Association 
|for Supervision and Curricu- 
|lum Development in Madison, 
ithe two groups plan some 
| joint sessions. 

| The 


Regional meeting of 


The sessions will | 


Eagle River School 
Camp Opens in June 


An opportunity to do sum- 





will be offered again this 
summer when the Eagle 
River Summer School Camp, 
sponsored by the Wisconsin 
teachers colleges, opens on 
June 26. 

This summer, the camp 
which is near Eagle River, in 


fer a five-week workshop 
course in conservation edu- 
cation, under the direction of 
Fred J. Schmeeckle, chair- 
man of the conservation de- 
|partment at Central State 
_ Teachers College in Stevens 
| Point. In addition to courses 
in conservation education, 
students may also work in 
the areas of field botany, 
| field zoology, social studies, 
jand elementary workshop 
| education. 





Accommodations for 50 
Students will attend classes 


northern Wisconsin, will of- | 


help teachers set up guide 
lines in conservation educa- 
tion. The school will stress 
leadership training in conser- 
vation education. 


mer school work in the heart | 
of Wisconsin’s vacationland | 


Several Cooperating 

Cooperating with the teach- 
ers colleges in sponsoring the 
|camp are the Wisconsin de- 
| partment of public instruc- 
ition, the state conservation 
|department, Trees for . To- 
| morrow, Inc., and the federal 
| forest service and soil service. 
As in the past years, the 
|camp will offer excellent dor- 
mitory accommodations, good 
food and recreational facili- 
ties, consisting of fishing, 
boating, swimming, hiking in 
the northwoods, games and 
sports. 

Veterans may attend the 
|camp summer school under 
|regular VA educational bene- 
| fits. The school will be in 
| session from June 26 to July 
| 29. Applicants are advised to 
|make reservations early and 
| may write Mr. Schmeeckle or 
| President William C. Hansen 
lof Central State Teachers 





of Wisconsin will discuss the | ASCD is being sponsored by | for six days a week and will | College. 


topic: “Health Education in 
Relation to Home Econom- 
ics’; Mrs. Rebecca Barton, 
director of the Governor’s 
Commission on Human 


Virgil Herrick of the UW 
iSchool of Education, Lillian 
| Paulkner of Milwaukee, head 
lof the Wisconsin ASCD, and 
Walter Engelke. 
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. grasping the lessons 
them? 


curriculum? 


They will 


HOME OFFICE: 


New York Chicago 





Are 
Your 


% i Students 


. really “getting’’ American History? 


. developing into intelligent citizens through an 
understanding of our country’s past? 


. finding American History the most stimulating 
and enjoyable course in the entire high school 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


by John Van Duyn Southworth 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative: H. F. SCHELL, Neenah 


that our history can teach 


if they use 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Atlanta Dallas 





|/earn a maximum of six cred- 
its. Dormitory accommoda- 
tions are available for 42 stu- 
dents, 21 men and 21 women, 
and the total enrollment of 
50 will allow for eight com- 
muters. 

The problems of conserva- 
tion will be studied in their 
natural setting and special- 
ists from all areas of natural 
resources will appear before 
the group to present facts 
| and lead discussions. In addi- 
| tion to Mr. Schmeeckle, the 
| workshop director, the staff 
|for the workshop will in- 
{clude a field specialist in bi- 
ology, a specialist in social 
problems, and consultants in 





content. 

Group planning, problem 
ganization and writing of 
materials for the teaching of 


jectives. Field studies in the 
various areas of natural re- 
sources are to be a definite 
part of the workshop. Teach- 


levels will be the outcomes of 
these studies and resource 
units will be worked out to 


methods, writing, and course 
analysis, fact gathering, or- | 


conservation will be the ob- | 


ing units on various grade | 


School of Air Plans 
Regional Festivals 


The annual Wisconsin 
{School of the Air Regional 
Festivals are scheduled to 
begin April 11 in Eau Claire 
County, Director H. B. Mc- 
Carty reports. They have 
been arranged in cooperation 
with the county ‘superintend- 
ents of schools in the vari- 
ous areas and will be cli- 
maxed by a state gathering 
in Madison on May 6. 
Festivals will be held this 
year in the following cities: 


April 11—Eau Claire 
April 12—Black River 
| Falls 

April 183—Mauston 
April 18—Markesan 
April 19—Oshkosh 
April 20—Kohler 
April 22—Marinette 
April 25—Mosinee 
May 2—Genoa City 
May 6—Madison 


Hundreds of boys and girls 
|are expected to flock to each 
| festival where they will meet 
|their radio teachers Prof. E. 











Interested in travel 


ticipate in its annual vacation 
mation write to— 


37 EAST LONG STREET 





VACATION POSITIONS 
good income this summer? HIGHLIGHTS FOR 
CHILDREN has a limited number of openings for teachers oer 
i i r 


scheduled through finest recreation areas. Also excellent opportuni- 
ties for employment in your own community. For complete infor- 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 


tours, June, July, August. ips 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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B. Gordon, of “Journeys in 
Music Land”, and James A. 
Schwalbach, of “Let’s 
Draw”. Last year an average 
.of 1000 to 3000 attended 
each regional festival with 
3400 gathering at the final 
one in Madison. 


Radio Leaders 
Again this year Mr. Gor- 
don will personally lead the 
children in songs they have 
been learning during the past 
months from him over the 
radio. 


Mr. Schwalbach, whose | 


radio art lessons stir young 
imaginations to create, will 
demonstrate the aims of his 
course with a chalk talk. The 
results of his way of teach- 
ing art will be on display at 
the festivals in an art ex- 
hibit. 


feel that the program is aid- 
ing in forming better urban- 
rural relationships, which is 
a vital part of agricultural 

“A display of a tasty fowl, |education. When one bird 
the chant of the auctioneer, |brought nearly eleven dol- 
and an experience in school- | lars a pound, we felt that to 
community cooperation— |be an indication of good will. 
these seemingly unrelated |We appreciate it and are go- 
items all formed a closely-|ing to do our best to merit 


Waukesha FFA Earns 
Money, Makes Friends 





Recourse to Community 

As is often the case with 
school problems, recourse to 
the community offered the 
solution. Conferring with Ro- 
tary chapter officials, the 
FFA suggested a poultry 
auction shortly before the 
holiday season. The boys do- 
nated their birds to the FFA, 











knit pattern for those who/| 
watched the fourth annual | 
poultry auction held by the 
Waukesha High School 
Chapter of the Future Farm- 
ers of America at a Decem- 
ber meeting of the Rotary 
Club,” according to O. R. 
Born, head of the agricul- 
tural department of the 
Waukesha High School. 
“The enthusiasm, both on 
the part of the community 
and the boys, is what im- 





pressed me,” he noted. “We 


auctioneer Martin Fromm 
offered his services, and the 
the way in which the Wau- | Rotarians, catching the spirit 
kesha Rotarians annually/of the idea, found them- 
turn one December club/selves bidding happily, and 
meeting into the poultry auc-|a bit recklessly, for the 
tion to benefit the high|neatly packaged fowl. 
school group. It goes back The spirit of the auction, 
four years to the day when |and.its growth in four years, 
the FFA chapter found itself |can best be caught by a re- 
feeling financially low, and|view of the 1949 event. In 
club advisers O. E. Born and | the main dining room of the 
Don McDowell, along with|local hotel the speakers’ 
the club’s officers, sought a/table was hidden beneath an 
way out. ‘array of some 50 fowl. 


and make it endure.” 
Quite a story lies behind 











National 
Nationwide 





ssociation 


Assistance 


No TEACHER can afford to overlook the 


encies 


of "Teachers Ag 


excellent, personal service rendered by private agencies. 


ApMINISTRATORS go to private agencies for help in the employment of teachers. They know that 
for over 100 years teachers agencies have been of invaluable service to the schools of the country. 


"TEACHERS should guide capable youth into the profession. Since the future of our country depends 
largely on our schools it is absolutely necessary that we have good teachers. 


ALL our 71 members subscribe to a Code of Ethies which sets forth high standards. Although in 
competition with one another, all cooperate to work for the best interests of the schools. 





25 EK. Jackson Blvd. 


Albert Teachers Agency 


Paul Albert, Mgr. 


Established 1885 


Chicago 4, Hil. 





64 E. Jackson Blvd, 
68th 


Minneapolis Spokane 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


R. F. Fletcher, Mgr. 


Year 


Chicago 4, IL 


Kansas City New York 





509-511 Palace Bldg. 


68th 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


H. S. Simmons, M. A, Mer. 


Year 
Central & Western States & Alaska 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





410-412 Weston Bldg. 


Clinton Teachers Agency 


Cc, E. Cozzens, Mgr. 


3ist Year 
Central & Western States 


Clinton, Iowa 





2120 Gerald Avenue 


Huff Teachers Agency 


EK. L. Huff, Mer. 


35 Years Placement Service Throughout the West, 
also Alaska and Hawaii 


Missoula, Mont. 





Hughes Teachers Agency 


Henry D. Hughes, Mgr. 


25 EK. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, IL. 





Minnesota Teachers Service 
Ss. J. Hansen, Mgr. 
Olive J. Lundquist, Assoc. Mgr. 
1254 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
14th Year 
All Upper Midwest and Western States 





Parker Teachers Agency 
George R. Ray, Mgr. 


Madison 3, Wis. 


410 Insurance Bldg. 


Established 1902 





Westmore Teachers Agency 
“For WESTERN positions, join WESTMORE AGENCY” 
Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Mgr. 
Old Nat'l Bank Bidz. Spokane, Wash. 
37th Year 





OFFICERS OF N. A. T. A. 
A. J. Steffey, Des Moines, Ia., President 
Cc, D. Guess, Jr., Richmond, Va., Vice President 
H. S. Armstrong, Rochester N. Y., Secretary—Treasurer 


For Complete Membership List Write the Secretary 
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CLIP CORNER 


Got it? Three months yet to save 
enough to tide you over the summer.. 
* * * 
One thing we know for certain as we 
survey mounting school enrollments— 
you can’t argue with the stork. 






New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








“ 


You begin by getting a branch about 23 in. tall x 16 to 18 in. wide. Tie on tiny 
basket, toy chick, strings of beads, buttons or macaroni pieces which you color. 
See photo above how to use. Next, out of colored paper (yellow, green, red ) cut 


out own hand-drawn tulips. 


Your paper tulips should be 25 in. 
tall x 24 wide; green stem, 2 in. 
and leaves, 2 in. long x 34 in. wide. 
Affix stem and leaves to tulip with 
sticky tape. 


Now, color 3 or 4 eggs with paint 
or crayon or easter egg dyes and pat- 
terns. Let dry, then with sticky tape 
and string or ribbon make loop’ for 
hanging on tree. See how at right. 


But before coloring shells, remember 
each egg must be “blown out” in 
order to have shells hang lightly 
without weight like Christmas Tree 
ornaments. See how at right. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people daily find chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is helpful to them. 
The pleasant, satisfying chewing just naturally 
helps relieve tension so that you feel lighter hearted 
and your work seems to go smoother, easier. 





x 


. «ty Keefe 


The entire Badger State basks in the 
reflected nimbus of the recent honor 
bestowed upon William C. Giese, Su- 
perintendent of Racine, who will soon 
fly with the “Flying Classroom” to 
Europe. 


Ever 
make 
an 


Easter 
tree ? 


Easter Bunny says 
it’s easy to make 
and lots of fun 








How to Blow Out Eggs—Prick pinpoint 
at one end and make 
hole M6 in. at other 
end. Put lips lightly to 
smaller hole and blow 
ever so carefully and 
slowly so as not to 
crack shell. 





How to affix loops to 

the shells—Turn egg 

shell on its side and 

now with hardly any 

pressure at all (you 

must be most careful or you will crack it) 
stick on tape with ends of string or rib- 
bon loop fastened underneath as shown, 
right. Loop 4 inches. 


For a base —use a jar or a flowerpot. Fill 
with dirt or sand if large; if small, a 
flower holder and candy easter eggs. 

















Ever notice that people with racking 
coughs never go to the doctor? They go 
to lectures or concerts instead! 

Se 


Mark Twain said it: “The man who 
does not read good books has no advan- 
tage over the man who can’t read.” 

* * * 


Visual aids, Pic Mags, cartoons, 
comic books, and now television, gives 
full promise of a new age of total 
illiteracy. 

* * * 

In these busy days the good teacher 
feels like the Red Queen, in “Alice in 
Wonderland”, who had to keep running 
to stay where she was. 

* * * 


Internal combustion, over petty an- 
noyances mostly, is the fire within that 
consumes us. 

* * * 

Teachers are as guilty as anybody 
else for indulging habits in the first % 
of their life that shorten the second %. 


* * * 

For some “kids” we know, being 
“tied to Mother’s apron. strings” 
wouldn’t be such a bad thing. 

* * * 


Some of our lethargic colleagues 
don’t care what kind of a position they 
hold, just so it is sitting! 

* * * 

March 15 meditations: Salary de- 
ductions for income taxes are painless, 
until we see how much was deducted. 

* * * 

The trouble with turning out a good 
adult citizen is that we must start at 
the job so early. 

e 6-e 

Stream-lined, 1950 models remind us 
forcibly that much of pedagogy is still 
patterned after the “surrey-with-the- 
fringe-on-top.” 








Who Has Your Retirement Account ? 


Frequently the WEA office re- 
ceives a letter from a_ teacher 
asking about his account in the 
Retirement System. He may 
want to know the total amount 
to his credit, the amount the 
State has deposited during all the 
years he has been a member, or 
the amount the State contributed 
during the past year. Whatever 
the question about the account, 
the WEA office does not have the 
answer. All records are kept by 
the State Annuity and Invest- 
ment Board which is a function 
of the State government. Al- 
though the WEA may answer 
your questions about the law and 
its interpretation as we have 
been doing in recent issues of 
the Journal, we cannot give you 
a statement of your account. For 
that information please write di- 
rectly to the State Annuity and 
Investment Board, State Capitol, 
Madison. 
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fT H E 8 P 0) T L I iy H T ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 


Witter Honored at Burlington 


Fred L. Witter, superintendent of 
the Burlington Public Schools for 35 
years who retired in 1947, was honored 
by the PTA at their meeting the first 
week of February. In a resolution he 
was praised for his educational leader- 
ship and his ardent support and prac- 
tice of democratic principles. Mr. Wit- 
ter was president of the WEA and the 
Wisconsin Association of School Admin- 
istrators in 1941. 


Human Rights is Issue 


On Jan. 23 in Madison, under the 
chairmanship of Dean L. H. Adolfson, 
the Governor’s Commission on Human 
Rights conducted a regional council 
meeting, with representatives from IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, and Michigan, to study 
regional approaches to a removal of 
restricted clientele practices in resort 
areas. Among Wisconsin educators 
present was R. C. Williams, president 
of Whitewater STC and chairman of 
the Governor’s Commission on Human 
Rights. All points of view were consid- 
ered, with additional Wisconsin repre- 
sentation from the Conservation De- 
partment, the Attorney General’s 
office, and the resort owners and oper- 
ators. Two steering committees were 
appointed by Dean Adolfson from 
three state commissions on human 
rights in order to study and recom- 
mend educational and legislative pro- 
cedures. 


Rohde Heads Schoolmasters 


Richard R. Rohde of Ellsworth was 
elected president of the Schoolmasters 
Club at the Eau Claire meeting, Feb. 3, 
succeeding Thomas James of White- 
water, formerly principal at Augusta. 
Bert Kloster, Osseo, was chosen vice 
president, and Mrs. Iva Kessler, Eau 
Claire, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. Afternoon and evening sessions 
were held, the latter following a dinner 
at which G. E. Watson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, was the 
principal speaker. The afternoon meet- 
ing was a panel discussion of problems 
facing integrated school districts with 
Ralph E. Jolliffe, Madison, as moder- 
ator. Speakers included Louis Berg of 
Blair, John Laird, member of Chip- 
pewa County school committee, Nels 
Erickson, St. Croix county superin- 
tendent of schools, Darrell K. Lien, 
principal of the Amery Schools, Robert 
Halmstad, Black River Falls superin- 
tendent, and LeRoy Peterson of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


St. Croix Selected for Study 


The St. Croix County has been se- 
lected by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Federal School 
Lunch Administration for a detailed 
study of nutrition and school lunches. 
The county has more than 30 schools 
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serving school lunches to its pupils, but 
only those which are equipped to serve 
complete meals were invited to partici- 
pate. Seven high schools: New Rich- 
mond, Hudson, Roberts, Hammond, 
Baldwin, Woodville, and Glenwood City, 
together with four state graded schools: 
Star Prairie, Cylon, Deer Park, and 
Wilson are included in the survey. The 
study, which began Feb. 20 and will be 
conducted for four weeks, is being set 
up in only two counties in two states: 
Wisconsin—a Northern state, and one 
Southern state. A rural and industrial 


county is designated in each of these 
states. The objectives of the project 
are to determine the results of in- 
creased participation in the school lunch 
program. Better participation and 
more effective meal planning may prove 
that a reduced cost per meal may be 
possible and a better health program 
for the child. One of the long range 
objectives is to teach the nutritional 
values of dairy products, fruits, and 
vegetables in the diet. N. E. Erickson, 
St. Croix County superintendent of 
schools, has urged the parents to co- 








H AWAI : Honolulu, Waikiki Beach, 


magnificent scenery and climate of the ex- 


otic “Paradise of the Pacific.” 10 to 30 
days. For as little as $538**, including 
transportation and accommodations. Also, 
inquire about Hawaii Hosts low-cost plan 
—spend 6 weeks in the Islands for as little 
as $570**, including air fare and accom- 
modations. 


YELLOWSTONE Stop over on 


your way to the coast (at no increase in air 
fare) and enjoy 2% days in Yellowstone for 
$71.00* extra, (rail side trip from Salt 
Lake), all expenses included. See brilliant- 
hued canyons, waterfalls, geysers—excel- 
lent hotels and meals. 


Bargain vacation packages save you dollars . . . 


Save on these 
low-expense 


UNITED 
vacations! 


COLORADO Tre colorful Rock- 


ies, Pikes Peak, dude ranches, exhilarat- 
ing mountain air, outdoor fun. 9 to 16 days. 
For as little as $178*. 


CALIFORNIA See both San Fran- 


cisco and Los Angeles. Round trip fare is 
only $216* and offers many stopover privi- 
leges at no extra cost. Go one way, return 
another, and include 2 day all-expense side 
trip to Yosemite National Park for as little 
as $33* additional. 


EUROPE united is specially staffed 


and equipped to give expert advice on Euro- 
pean travel. Many air tours to choose from. 


and fast Main- 


liners save you days to visit faraway places. See more, do more— 


vacation by United this year! 


**DC.6 Mainliner 300 to San Francisco; Mainliner Stratocruiser from San Francisco to Hawail. 
"Prices from Chicago.(Federal transportation tax not included in figures in this advertisement.) 


For complete information, return this coupon e e e@ e@ 


to UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, folders describing low-expense vaca- 
tions in the areas | have checked below. 


[_] Colorado 
[] California 


Name 


[-] Hawaii 


[ ] Yellowstone 
[] Europe 





Address_ 
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ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


Grades 1-6 
Carpenter, Bailey, and Others 
Adaptation } | 
Each book of this beautiful Rainbow Series of Elementary Science Texts is carefully 
adapted to its grade level. Reading experts associated with the authors helped to adjust 
each book in vocabulary, sentence structure, and concepts to the grade for which the 
book was written. 


Growth of Concepts 


No attempt is made to teach any one subject exclusively in any one grade. Subjects 
unfold and concepts grow from book to book. 


o 
Seasonal Basis 
The plan of following the seasons has been adopted for the first three grades because 
the science work of these grades is easier to adapt to the pupil’s need and interest on a 
seasonal basis. 


e + 
Vocabularies and Glossaries 
The vocabularies have been carefully checked with the Gates and the Stone Lists. 
However, the introduction of new words is unavoidable in a science series. As these 
increase more rapidly in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades, the books for these levels are 
provided with self-pronouncing illustrated glossaries that can be easily read and under- 


stood by young pupils. 
Illustrations 


The color illustrations which are actual photographs have the advantage of bringing 
nature and natural settings to the printed page and are therefore much superior to 


drawings for the use of young pupils. 


Guidance for Teachers 
For the inexperienced as well as the busy experienced teacher detailed guidance is fur- 
nished in A Course of Study in Science for the Elementary Grades. Whether science is 
made a basal course or correlated with reading, this booklet supplies invaluable aid. 


It is furnished free with classroom orders. 
ALLYN and BACON 2231 South Park Way, Chicago 











The Holt Science Program 


* SCIENCE (ninth grade) « MODERN CHEMISTRY 


by Davis and Sharpe by Dull, Brooks and Metcalfe 


* MODERN BIOLOGY 


by Moon, Mann and Otto 





* MODERN PHYSICS 


by Dull, Metcalfe and Brooks 


The Holt science books were all developed in the high school classroom by 
classroom teachers to meet classroom needs. They are all carefully perfected 
through very recent revisions. Here is challenging science content presented 
directly, logically, clearly,—and closely related to practical application. Each, 
with correlating materials, is a complete teaching—learning program. Corre- 


spondence invited. 





DONALD LEE—W sconsin Representative 





Henry Holt and Company 


600 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 7, Illinois 
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operate in this important project by 
having their children participate in the 
School Lunch program. 


Human Relations Workshop 


Governor Oscar Rennebohm will open 
the first state leadership training con- 
ference in human relations, to be held 
in Madison March 24-25 under the 
auspices of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, by welcoming 
the delegates at a dinner at the Park 
Hotel on March 24 at 6:00 p. m. He 
will be introduced by R. C. Williams, 
president of Whitewater STC and 
chairman of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. Guest speaker 
will be the Rev. T. Parry Jones of 
Sheboygan, member of the Governor’s 
Commission and winner of a national 
radio award for his sermons on human 
relations, who will speak on the sub- 
ject, Power for Human Rights. The 
dinner is open to the general public. 
In addition, a luncheon for the public 
will be held at Tripp Commons in the 
Memorial Union on March 25 at 12:00 
p. m., at which a demonstration of 
audio-visual aids in the field of human 
rights will be given. Reservations for 
both meals should be made through 
the office of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, State Capitol, 
before March 20. 

Conference sessions will consist of 
three workshops to be conducted by 
skilled discussion leaders. All work- 
shops will discuss ways and means of 
building effective community programs 
for human relations. Mrs. Pauline 
Coggs, member of the Governor’s Com- 
mission, social worker and lecturer, is 
chairman of the workshops. 

Delegates are coming from rural and 
urban areas and include teachers, li- 
brarians, and other professional work- 
ers, community and civic leaders. Inter- 
ested individuals are urged to contact 
the Governor’s Commission on Human 
Rights immediately. 


WEA Honor Roll 


We are pleased to add the following 
school systems to those which have 
already been listed as having 100% 
membership in the WEA for 1949-50: 

Manitowoc County Normal School 

Oconomowoc 

St. Croix County 


Madison Honors Schenk 


The Madison Education Association 
gave Herbert C. Schenk, retiring presi- 
dent of the Madison Board of Educa- 
tion, a certificate of recognition for his 
27 years of service on the board. Pres- 
entation of the honor was made by 
Viola Norton, association president, at 
the organization’s annual dinner in the 
Memorial Union, Feb. 14. 


Becker Resigns at Westboro 


Robert C. Becker, supervising prin- 
cipal at Westboro, resigned his posi- 
tion to accept a similar post at Rib 
Lake, succeeding C. W. Spangler. After 
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being graduated from Central STC at 
Stevens Point in 1942 he entered the 
army. He has been supervising princi- 
pal at Westboro for the past four years. 


-Bender is Honored 


Harry Bender, principal of Colby 
High School for 28 years, was awarded 
The Annual Colby V. F. W. Outstand- 


ing Citizenship Award recently. In pre- THE NEW STANFORD SPELLER, Grades 2-8 


senting the plaque, Clayton Wright, 
principal of the Colby Graded School, ALMACK e STAFFELBACH e WILLIAMS 
cited Mr. Bender’s outstanding record 
of guidance of young people and his 
leadership in community affairs. Mr. A COMPLETELY NEW 1950 SPELLING PROGRAM, 
Bender has served on WEA Commit- in Pupil-Activity Textbook form. 

tees and was vice president of the As- 
soeiation in 1941. @ Assures correct pronunciation, spelling, and usage of 


all the words in the scientifically selected word list. 





LeMay Succeeds Knapp 


John B. LeMay, assistant principal ® Helps pupils develop a basic word study plan which 











at Oconto High School, was elected enables them to pronounce, use and spell any word 
Edgerton Junior High School princi- they wish to use. 
pal, Feb. 3, to succeed Russell D. 
Knapp who resigned to accept the posi- © Provides a positive plan for stimulating pupil interest 
tion of Marshfield Senior High School in words and their uses. 
principal. 
@ A new and unique plan to develop spelling mastery. 
Teachers in Last Year Get $100 
Upon the recommendations of the CLOTH BOUND TEXTBOOKS NOW IN PREPARATION 


Madison Education Association and 


Supt. Philip H. Falk, the Madison L Al D L A W 3 R Oo T “ E we Ss 


Board of Education has granted a sal- 


ary boost of $100 to the teachers who Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 

are doing their last year of teaching Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 

in Madison Public Schools. According 

to the committee recommendation the BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 





adjustment would be made “as a token 
of appreciation for the many years of 
faithful service to the Madison school 
system.” The action, which is not retro- 
active, will affect five teachers who will 
be eligible for retirement this year. 


Mothers’ Club Aids School 


The Mothers’ Club of the Ross School, 
Route 2, Wisconsin Rapids, has taken 
a great interest in their school for the . ete. « e 
past several years. Through the coop- B ‘ R d Ab l S S 
eration of Mrs. Howard Amundson, the aSiC Ca Ing 1 ities eries 
teacher, and the members of the Moth- 
ers’ Club, money raising projects have - 
been planned and carried out which PREPARATORY UNIT 
have made possible the purchase of 
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Durrell and Sullivan 





much needed playground equipment Look and Say ) READINESS BOOK 
and provisions for educational excur- 

sions for pupils to places of interest. My New Friends | 4ND WORKBOOK 
Besides the annual trip to Milwaukee 

the pupils have been taken to places of 

historic interest in Wisconsin and to Up and Down | FIRST AND SECOND 
Chicago to see the many sights. Bing ( PREPRIMERS 


by , 


Berlin Recognized McKnight 


Margaret McKnight, who has taught Donald D. Durrell Workbook for Preprimers 
school more than 50 years, was given 





special recognition by the Berlin Teach- and 

ers Association, Feb. 6, City officials, Materials for putting into practice the Durrell- 
Members of the Board of Education, ° llivan method of beginning reading. Developed at 
and PTA officers joined the faculty for Helen B. Sullivan mn Educational Cliate. Boston University, with the 
the dinner and program. Miss Mc- cooperation of schools throughout the country. 
Knight, who retired in 1948 and has 

been doing substitute teaching since 

then, reviewed the events of her long World Book Company 

teaching career. R. F. Lewis, first as- Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


sistant state superintendent and guest 
speaker for the evening devoted a por- 
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Look! 


. at these recent outstanding 
adoptions of our physics and 
chemistry texts. Perhaps you, too, 
will use them next year! 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
Hogg, Alley, Bickel 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis 


Texas 
Milwaukee 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 
Burns, Verwiebe, Hazel 


Detroit 

St. Louis 
Texas 
Milwaukee 
North Carolina 
Chicago 


Other Good Books 


MATHEMATICS 
YOU NEED 


Hausle, Braverman, Eisner, Peters. 
A new general math which pro- 
vides a working knowledge of the 
easy ideas of algebra, geometry, 
formulas, ratio, graphs, etc. 1300 
practice exercises; 400 figures. 
Based on the 28 Competencies of 
the National Council. $1.96. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
EXPERIMENTS 
Archer, Hartley, Schult 
Actual manipulation of angles, 
circles, etc. shows students mean- 
ing of propositions before formal 
proof. 60 experiments tied di- 
rectly to theorems. Triangles, pro- 
tractors, etc. provided in book. 
Use with any text. Saves reteach- 

ing. $0.96. 


Wisconsin Representative 
W. L. Kraus, Whitewater 


Van Nostiand. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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tion of his address to the contributions 
Miss McKnight had made to the com- 
munity during her many years of 
teaching. 


Watson Speaks at Monroe 


G. E. Watson, state superintendent 
of public instruction, addressed the 
members of the Monroe Education As- 
sociation, schools board members, their 
husbands and wives, at the association’s 
dinner program, Jan. 25. Mr. Watson 
explained the integrated school laws 
passed by the last session of the legis- 
lature. 


Kindergarten Review Is News 


Each month parents of the Kinder- 
gartners in Elkhorn receive The Kin- 
dergarten Review, a six-page mimeo- 
graphed newsletter containing inter- 
esting items about the pupils and class- 
room and an invitation to visit the 
school. Doris M. Reinke, Kindergarten 
teacher, finds it is appreciated by the 
parents and makes for better under- 
standing between school and home. 


Oconto Tells the Public 


John A. Bjorge, superintendent of 
the Oconto Public ‘Schools, has sent to 
the citizens of the community a smail 
booklet which contains pertinent infor- 
mation about the local school system 
and two “pies” showing the distribu- 
tion of the Oconto property tax dollar 
and the total tax dollar. With it was 
an invitation to visit the schools. 


Merrill Has Opportunity Day 


Merrill Senior High School students 
had the opportunity recently to have 
interviews with representatives of dif- 
ferent occupations during Senior Op- 
portunity Day. Students chose the oc- 
cupations in which they were interested 
and then interviewed experienced peo- 
ple in those fields. Occupational repre- 
sentatives and members of the faculty 
were well pleased with the program 
and expressed a desire to continue the 
plan each year. Rudolph Wilson, guid- 
ance director at Merrill, made the ar- 
rangements for the interviews. 


Spangler Goes to Horicon 


Chester W. Spangler, supervising 
principal of the Rib Lake Public 
Schools, resigned effective March 1 to 
become superintendent of schools at 
Horicon. He succeeds G. H. Grosenick 
who became superintendent at Richland 
Center. Mr. Spangler, a graduate of 
La Crosse STC and the University of 
Wisconsin, has taught at Fountain City, 
Ellsworth, and was principal at Stough- 
ton before going to Rib Lake. 


Paris School Sets Pattern 


Kenosha County’s first consolidated 
school was dedicated recently with Roy 
Ihlenfeldt, former Kenosha County su- 
perintendent of schools, as the main 
speaker. Fourteen families having had 
three generations attending schools in 





Paris township were honored as part 
of the dedication program. The Paris 
Consolidated School District, created in 
1946, did away with 10 smaller dis- 
tricts each having a small one-room 
school. Five of these schools had been 
suspended for several years prior to 
the consolidation. About 1300 people 
from Kenosha and neighboring counties 
visited the school on the day of dedica- 
tion. Many people expressed the feel- 
ing that this first consolidated school in 
the area will be an incentive for neigh- 
boring communities to plan reorganiza- 
tion to provide better educational pro- 
grams for their children. 





~ PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 








| _LITERATURE—GRADES 3-8 | 





World-interest reading with accent on 
wholesome attitudes and ideals . . . an 
invitation: to companionship with litera- 
ture leading into 9th year appreciation. 
Richly illustrated. Art studies in color. 


PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES 
PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK .. 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK . . 

THE SUNSHINE BOOK ....°.. 
THE EMERALD BOOK . ae Soe 


* @ 6 «° * 2 














- . . improve basic 
reading skills . . . 
well-planned . . . il- 
lustrated and within 
price range of pu- 
pils. Detailed, useful 
manuals for each 
grade. 


Represented by 





THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC 


SYRAGUSE, N.Y 
Represented by W. E. GRAVES and M..C. MUNSON 
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cAmeticate “44” FOLDING CHAIR 


®@ Graceful design 

® Comfortable, compact 

®@ Easy-folding, quiet 

@ No hazards 

@ Strong, durable 

@ Formed plywood seat 

@ Baked-enamel metal parts 
@ Replaceable rubber feet 
American "47"—Seat 
and back upholstered 
with high-grade brown 
Infitation leather. 


Write Department 158 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


ENJOYABLE EARNING 


Summer Salesmen ENJOY help- 
ing to put DENOYER-GEPPERT 
Geography Maps and Globes, Citi- 
zenship, History or Nature Study 
Charts in Schools. It is a worth- 
while service and pays well, too. 
For fullinformation write NOW to 











DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 





















Conversational Spanish 
In Mexico 


The Interamerican Summer School 
Saltillo, Mexico 


7th Season—July 3-Aug. 11; 
Nov. 13-Dec. 22 


Intensive training with PRIVATE TUTORS 
three hours daily. Special Language, Cul- 
tural, and Commercial courses. M. A. De- 
gree. All Mexican Faculty. Incorporated 
Dept. University Studies, Mexico. G.I. 
Approved. Reasonable rates, temperate 
climate. Lodging private homes. Bulletin. 


D.{CUSTER, Box 413, SALIDA, COLORADO 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 


OUR Photo must accompany Applications. 

It helps to secure better positions. The 

same quality that won National Awards for 
us, is assured. We supply photos for thou- 
sands of teachers every year. Send a finished 
portrait, not proofs. 
50 Reproductions—$2.50—Size 24%4.x3% 
25 Reproductions—$1.50—Size 21424x3% 
12 Reproductions—$1.25—Size 2% x3% 


Semi-Matte or High-Gloss finish. Specify as 
desired. Send remittance with Order to your 
Agency, or to 


THE PHOTO MILL 


1511 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


-—MEXIC O— 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
1950 Sessions 


June 18-July 14 and July 27—Aug. 22 


Spanish, Spanish Conversation, History, 
Art, Silversmithing, etc. . . Field Trips to 
the most interesting spots in Mexico. A 
delightful summer vacation interlude of 
Study and Travel at a very low cost. For 
further information: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 
825 W. Second St., Wichita, Kansas 
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PTA Plans Open House at Lodi 


The PTA of Lodi invited all citizens 
of the community to attend the Open 
House program for their new grade 
school building in Jt. District No. 1. 
The evening program was opened by 
Mrs. William McFarland, president of 
the PTA. Following special music for 
the occasion C. G. Hugill, supervising 
principal was called upon to explain 
the school organization of Lodi. Mr. 
Bertram, speech instructor, explained 
the integrated system of speech activi- 
ties to give instruction to the greatest 
number of students. Glenn Stoddard, 
junior high school principal, told of 
the changes being made in the loca! 
school boy patrol in order to give great- 
est protection to the small children, and 
Tom Rendler, high school coach, gave 
a detailed account of the Lodi school’s 
physical education program. Following 
a tour of the building teachers were as- 
signed to rooms and parents were in- 
vited to visit them and ask questions 
about their own children. 





Recrology 


Charles A. Jahr, 70, a teacher in 
Wisconsin for 40 years, died Feb. 12, at 
Elkhorn after a long illness. Mr. Jahr 
was born in Germany and came to Wis- 
consin in 1881. He attended Milwaukee 
STC and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin with a M. A. de- 
gree. He was principal of schools at 
Middleton and Brodhead before going 
to Elkhorn in 1916 as superintendent of 
schools. He retired from that position 
in 1942. Following his retirement he 
served his community as city assessor 
and as secretary and later president of 
the Walworth County Fair. 

* * * 

R. E. Spriggs, 66, passed away sud- 
denly in St. Paul Feb. 8, where he had 
gone for a check-up a few days before. 
He joined the faculty at River Falls 
STC in 1918 as an instructor of agri- 
cultural engineering after having 
taught in high school at Rochester, 
Minn. He was a graduate of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan., and 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

* * * 

Elsa Mueller, 66, who had taught at 
the Rothschild School since 1933, died 
at the school, Feb. 1. Miss Mueller 
started her teaching career shortly 
after the turn of the century in the 
rural schools of Marathon County. 
From 1918 to 1933 she was a Marathon 
County supervising teacher and since 
1933 has been on the Rothschild School 
staff teaching a third grade class. Tenth 
grade students of the school had 
already made plans to tell the story of 
Miss Mueller’s devotion to her work in 
the 1950 edition of their yearbook, the 
“Decade.” 





* * * 


Clara M. Dahlman of Sheboygan 
passed away Jan. 29, after a long ill- 
ness. She was a teacher of English in 
the high schools of Sheboygan from 
1919 to 1948. 





T/PS FOR 


TEACHERS 






One American in one normal 
week consumes six times as 
many eggs, seven times as 
much meat, twice as many 
vegetables and fruits, four 
times as much sugar, and 
twice as much milk as does 
one Russian. On what does 
the Russian live? Practically 
a bread and potato diet with over twice 
as much bread and nearly three times as 
many potatoes as the American eats. 
These and other significant facts are 
brought home in a series of two-color 
picture food charts in the new geography, 
NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS(Gr. 
6-7) by Norman Carlsand Frank Sorenson. 


School administrators by the dozens voted 
the ‘‘most practical and attractive item” 
among the exhibits at the meeting of the 
AASA to be the WINSTON, NUMBER 
AS THE CHILD SEES IT. These instruc- 
tional materials are designed to make 
number meaningful and to help the learner 
to see, touch, move, and manipulate de- 
vices so geared to his own level that they 
are as interesting as toys. Chief difference: 
These devices “‘concrete-ize” number con- 
cepts so that the child sees sense in the 
arithmetic he does. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION RECOorRDs by Dr. 
de Sauzé emphasize the oral approach of 
the famous Cleveland plan. These four 10” 
records of unbreakable vinylite, with 
high fidelity tone reproduction, insure 
correct pronunciation as proved by class 
experience over 15 years with more than 
5000 students, ages 6 to 50. 


Newest in elementary social studies texts 
is TOM’S TOWN. Just off press, this 
second book for second grade in the new 
WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES PRO- 
GRAM was written by Mary Willcockson 
with Roy A. Price as Chief Consultant and 
Gertrude Hildreth as Reading Consultant. 


1950 copyright has been granted for 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, the dictionary designed spe- 
cifically for the pupil in the elementary or 
junior high school. 


Content with meaning is the theme of 
EASY GROWTH IN READING. Re- 
plete with action and life, all books in 
the series feature the 
STORY in its most ap- 
pealing form. Children 
love their EASY 
GROWTH readers which 
afford ‘“‘plateau places” 
ofeasy reading and “‘rest- 
stops’’ which enable 
slower pupils to read 
along independently. 


WINSTO 





1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 




















PERFORMANCE 
that challenges 
comparison! 
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Direct comparison tests with other projectors 
have proved to educational administrators 
and teachers that the RCA ‘*400”’ is the finest 
16mm sound projector money can buy. 

Compare the RCA ‘*400” for picture bril- 
liance on the screen—for detail, contrast and 
for clear, crisp screen images. You'll find 
student reaction more responsive, audio- 
visual programs more effective when films 
are projected with the RCA “400”. 

Compare the RCA “400” on sound pro- 
duction. You’ll hear voices, music and sound 
effects reproduced with dramatic realism and 
tone shadings of theatre-like sound. 

Compare the RCA ‘‘400” on ease of oper- 
ation. It’s the easiest and quickest of all 
sound projectors to thread. Even a child can 
operate it. 

The superiority of the RCA “400” for 
quality, for performance, for value is some- 
thing you should see and hear for yourself 
when buying or using projectors in schools. 


RCA ‘*400’? JUNIOR: The only single-case standard 
16mm projector of fully professional quality. ' 
RCA ‘*400°’ SENIOR: Provides the finest reproduction 
of 16mm sound and pictures for auditoriums or larger 
classrooms, 
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MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 














Audio-Visual Aids 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 
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Air Progress (Sound, 15 minutes; $1.25 
GI; Use: Aere., 5; CC? U.S. tst., 8; 
Ind. Arts, S; Soc. St., J, S; Clubs, 
J; A) 


A view of the nation’s air power in 
1949. Shows A. A. F. exhibit of army 
aviation history from its first plane 
through the most recent jet fighters 
and bombers. Stresses need for long- 
term planning for air power. Shows 
air review presented for President 
Truman and congressmen. Most recent 
American fighters and bombers shown 
in flight including the F82 Twin Mus- 
tang, F80 Shooting Star, J84 Thunder 
Jet, B29 and B36 Bombers, B45 Flying 
Wing, and the B47 Strato Jet. (Castle 
—AAF) 


Friendship Begins at Home (Sound, 16 
min.; $2.00 T; Use: Citizenship, S; 
Guid., J, S; Psych., C; Soc. Work, C; 
Clubs, J) 


Describes the experiences of a high- 
school boy who stays home from a fam- 
ily vacation in order to be with his 
friends. Shows his gradual realization 
of the fact that his family are, after 
all, his best and most dependable 
friends. Emphasizes the fact that 
friendship at home as elsewhere thrives 
on consideration and doing for others. 
(Coronet) 


Benjamin Franklin (Sound, 16 min.; 
$2.50 T; Use: Eng., J, S; U. S. Hist., 
S, C; Soc. St., I, J; Clubs, J, A) 


Gives the warm and moving story of 
Franklin’s life from his escape as a 
young man from indentured service in 
Boston to his role as a compromise 
leader in the Constitutional Convention. 
Shows his rise to success as a printer, 


publisher, and writer in Philadelphia; 
his political and democratic career after 
retirement at the age of 47, in both 
Europe and America; and his valuable 
contributions as an inventor and sci- 
entist. (E BF) 


Why Study Foreign Languages? 
(Sound, 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: For. 
Lang., J, S; Clubs, J, A) ‘ 
Presents interestingly some practical 

and valuable reasons for the study of 
foreign languages. Shows importance 
of knowledge of foreign tongues in 
travel, business, appreciation of litera- 
ture, and understanding of other peo- 
ples as well as of our own people and 
language. Includes scenes from France 
and Spain. (Coronet) 


Your Family Budget (Sound, 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Guid., S; Math., J, S; 
Com., J, S; Home Ec., J, S) 

Shows the necessity and advantages 
of budget planning in the home. De- 
picts a family situation with each mem- 
ber wishing to purchase something new 
without regard to other family needs. 
Suggest solutions to the problem in a 
series of family conferences in which 
good budget practice is explained and 
applied. (Coronet) 


Seasonal Changes in Trees (Sound, 
Color, 11 min.;. $3.00 T; Use: Gen. 
Sa; J: Nat. Sei., 2, 1: Biol. Ss: 
Clubs, J, A) 

Clearly and colorfully illustrates the 
changes which take place in five famil- 
iar trees in early spring, late spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. Shows 
the buds, flowers, fruit and seeds, and 
leaves of the white oak, elm, soft maple, 
cherry, and white pine trees in several 
stages of development. Closeup photog- 
raphy used for detail and identification 
study. (Coronet) 





Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 

MEMBER NATA 











suburb of St. 


25 E. Jackson 





WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 


In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful 
Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York 
City? In big city, or little town, or in-between? In public school, private 
school, college, or university ?—get in touch with 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 







Chicago 4, II. 




















| Educational Services, Dept.133C i 
Radio Corporation of America 
i Camden, N. J. he | 
k Please send me complete information on the RCA | 
| **400”’ Projector. t 
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| School j 
| Street | 
| City State. | 
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A POSITION? A TEACHER? 
Get the best. 
Write, call or wire 
SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 
“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
910 Lumber Ex.; Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


29th Year. 
Good Positions 
Good Teachers 


Good Service 
AT. 6389 
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THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Neighbors Across the Sea 


* Norman Carls and Frank E. Soren- 
son have written Neighbors Across the 
Sea in a style to interest grade school 
boys and girls in children of other lands 
and to understand why those children 
have a lower standard of living than 
themselves. The airplane and the radio 
have really made the world one great 
community of neighbors. Geographic 
location, climatic conditions, and den- 
sity of population are shown to be some 
of the reasons why people have formed 
different habits and standards of living. 
The text is well illustrated with maps, 
pictures, and pictographs, many of 
which have captions containing ques- 
tions to create interest in the text. 


The John C. Winston Co. 


Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research 


The American Educational Research 
Association has issued the Revised Edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research which was originally pub- 
lished in 1941. Walter S. Monroe, pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Illinois, and editor of the first edi- 
tion, was again selected as editor. The 
articles were written by more than 200 
educators, recognized educational lead- 
ers, and authorities in their various 
fields of study. All living contributors 
of the 1941 edition were invited to par- 
ticipate in the project. The Encyclo- 
pedia is a general reference work in 
educational research and gives direc- 
tion to future educational research. It 
is an invaluable guide to workers in all 
areas of education. W. W. Theisen, su- 
perintendent pro tem of the Milwaukee 
Public School, is one of the contribu- 
tors. Handsomely bound in one volume, 
the Encyclopedia has 1,500,000 words 
in its 1,520 pages. 

The Macmillan Company $20.00 


Building a Free Nation 


An extensive pictorial introduction of 
Building a Free Nation presents the 
pageant of America, an overall view 
of occupations, industries, scenery, and 
life from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Canadian border to the Rio 
Grande. Clyde B. Moore, Helen Mc- 








Cracken Carpenter, Laurence G. Pa- 
quin, and Fred B. Painter, all authors 
with broad experience as teachers in 
the field of social studies, have written 
in narrative style suitable to the inter- 
ests and reading ability of 7th and 8th 
graders, the drama and adventure that 
has made our country. The peoples of 
many lands which have made America 
are introduced and some of their con- 
tributions are listed. Each unit is in- 
troduced by a brief but significant 
statement to let the student know what 
is in store for him. The authors begin 
chapters with questions to be answered 
in the text. Drawings, paintings, car- 
toons, photographs,. and pictographs 
carry along the story. Incidents, anec- 
dotes, and personalities add color. At 
the end of each chapter are an abund- 
ance of questions and suggestions to 
check understanding. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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“That’s the last time you'll catch me 
going to a place where I[ can’t talk!” 


Leaders in Other Lands 


Leaders in Other Lands is a collec- 
tion of biographies of nine people who 
have made the world a better place in 
which to live. Jeanette Eaton, an ex- 
perienced juvenile writer, presents his- 
torical facts through biography so that 
children of the fourth grade may learn 
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MAKE SUMMER PAY YOU A PROFIT 


For ten or twelve years teachers on our summer staff of distributors have been 
earning from $100.00 to $300.00 per week. 

This pleasant, profitable work is selling orchards, berry plantings, rose gardens, 
windbreaks, and landscape plantings to rural and city home owners. 

No previous nursery experience necessary. Some selling background would be 


Distributors sell only. Nursery stock is shipped direct to customer. 


Name of teachers who have been selling will be furnished if applicant wishes. 
Complete information on our sales opportunity will be sent promptly upon 


Write Today to§W.'G. Niehaus: Orchard CrestjFarms: Faribault, Minn. 
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about the past while sharing the strug- 
gles and achievements of the worlds 
great leaders. As a few examples we 
have the story of the great inventor, 
James Watt, the great explorer and 
missionary, David Livingston,e the 
father of printing, Johann Gutenberg, 
and the discoverers of radium, Marie 
and Pierre Curie. W. Lindwood Chase, 
professor of education, Boston Univer- 
sity, is educational consultant for the 
stories, and Allan Nevins, professor of 
American History, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is general consultant. The book is 
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THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


@ Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

e@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 
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well illustrated by drawings in color 
of ideas taken from the text. 


D. C. Heath and Co. $1.92 


A History of Our Country 


The New Edition of Muzzey’s a His- 
tory of Our Country is up-to-date and 
in a new large format. It is set up in 
easy-to-read double columns with nu- 
merous pictures, cartoons, and draw- 
ings. The captions either explain quite 
fully the illustrations or suggest many 
questions in order to create interest in 
the subject being considered in the 
text. All chief events of United States 
history are placed in their proper 
prospective with the greatest emphasis 
on the causes of conflicts in our society 
and the solutions to resolve those dif- 
ferences. The new edition is so organ- 
ized to make it easy for the student to 
follow the threads of history and to 
understand the pattern of American 
life. The text features new study aids 
and covers such recent history as the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan. As a historian, David S. Muzzey 
of Columbia University needs no intro- 
duction to American History teachers. 


Ginn and Co. $3.48 





SPRING VACATION TOURS 

Still time to make your reservation 
for a vacation in Florida, New Orleans 
and Biloxi, Smoky Mts., Ozarks, or 
Arizona, Write for literature, giving 
vacation dates. 

PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Evansville, Wisconsin 


Serving teachers is our specialty. 








PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 
Earn $1000 During Summer Vacation 


Sell Visual Aids to Rural Schools and City 
Schools. Every school needs these Visual 
Aids and most schools purchase them. In- 
expensive, every school can afford. Now 
on most approved lists. For. fuil informa- 
tion about this opportunity, write 

Fideler, Sales Manager, Informative Class- 
room Picture Publishers, 40 Ionia Avenue, 














N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


NYLONS KARAS 
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M.O, & We Pay Pustag 





We have discovered—and publ.shed— 
Writing over 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 

A Book books possible. For complete informa- 
tion and proved results, send for our 

eo free, 32-paye brochure, WE CAN 

Hy PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 
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Exposition Press 
251 FOURTH AVE MEW YORK 10 
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STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE Low cost cooperative 
MEXICO study and adventure 

trips by motor, bicycle, 
ALASKA steamer and plane. 
PALM SPRINGS 7h Year Booklet ST. 


43 day trips in Europe from $195 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
TMS SITA - Santa Barbara, California 

















YOURS for the asking 








This month’s advertisers offer an 
unusually wide variety of interesting 
material for classroom or personal use. 
The coupon below is for your conve- 
nience in ordering several different 
items. Time may always be saved by 
ordering directly from the advertiser. 


38. TEACHER’S KIT FOR A STUDY 
OF RAILWAY TRANSPORTA- 
. TION, Fourth edition revised, 1950. 
Includes a set of 57 large pictures; 
a booklet entitled “The Stories Be- 
hind the Pictures,” giving in simple 
and direct language descriptions 
of each picture; and, a “Teacher’s 
Manual” which suggests study out- 
lines and source material. One to 
a teacher. Not available in class- 
room quantities. (Association of 
American Railroads) 


39. “Learning to Use Your Encyclo- 
pedia” may be used in any grade 
for one, two or three lessons. It is 
accompanied by short and simple 
exercise copies of which may be 
secured for each child. (F. E. 
Compton) 


40. “73 Teaching Films Designed for 
the Primary Grades’: a list of 73 
primary grade films on Children 
of Other Lands, the World They 
Live In, Animals and Nature and 
Health is available from Encyclo- 

_ paedia Britannica Films. 


41. “What Shall We Teach About Nu- 
clear Fission in High School Chem- 
istry” is a 15-page booklet written 
by Bernard Jaffe. Concrete sugges- 
tions are made which will be valu- 
able to all science teachers but 
more specifically to teachers of 
chemistry. (Silver Burdett Com- 
pany) 


42. The Amazing Story of 16 mm 
Sound Motion Pictures tells sim- 
ply and graphically how sound 
movies are made; how the illusion 
of motion is created; how sound 
is recorded on film; how sound is 
reproduced from film. This 15-page 
booklet will be useful to teachers 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
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Index to Advertisers 





Andrews Nursery Co, __---------- 39 
Albert Teachers Agency ~__-__---- 31 
Allyn and Bacon 34 
Assn. of American Railroads ____- 23 
American Seating Co, ____-------- 37 
Binney &. Smith Coe,..i2...c--..02 20 


Bituminous Coal Institute 














Clark—-Brewer Teachers Agency __- 31 
Clinton Teachers Agency —~_-----~- 31 
Coco Cola = 27 
Denoyer-—Geppert Co. __----------- 37 
Eau Claire Book & Sta. ___--_--- Back 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 

Inc. 21 
Exposition Press 40 
Ginn and Co. — te 28 
Henry Holt and Co., Inc. _-------- 34 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. __-_ 22 
Huff Teachers Agency —----------- 31 
Hughes Teachers Agency ~----~-- 31-38 
Highlights for Children __----_-~-- 30 
Informative Classroom Pictures ___ 40 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. __---- 30 
Interamerican Summer School __-- 37 
Laidlaw Brothers ..............- 35 
Milwaukee Sentinel] ____---------- 18 
University of Minnesota _-------- 26 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. _--_ 2 
Minnesota Teachers Service —----- 31 
Nat’l Assn. of Teachers Agencies — 31 


Northwestern University ~-----~--- 29 
Parker Teachers Agency —_------- 31 
Perry Travel Service ~..---------- 40 
jy is. | REN RS tei Nene nae 37 
Queene Hosiery Co. -------------- 40 
Radio Corporation of America __.- 38 
Row, Peterson and Co, ~---------- 39 
Schummers School Service —~------ 38 
Scott, Foresman and Co. _------~- 28 
1 We. Sinwer Ce, Ne. ook 36 
YT Ar es 40 





State Teachers Colleges _-Inside Front 
Taxco Summer School 
University of Wisconsin’ 
United Air Lines 33 
D. Van Nostrand Co, ..........—- 36 
Washington National Insurance Co. 18 





Westmore Teachers Exchange ---- 31 
|) | ee Ot ee ae aie < SRE aR 37 
World mook CO. .i2cne-cu-5-0555 35 
NWRNIOUI Ek ie eee Soe 32 
Yates—Fisher Teachers Agency __-- 38 








of science as well as to all users 
of audio-visual education equip- 
ment. (Ampro Corporation) 
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